What  happens  at  an 


Or.  Quitman  Jones  interviews  each  applicant  Applicant  Gloria  Pinho  takes  the  audiometric  exam 


Phillip  Adkins  completes  the  EENT  portion  of  the  physical 


SSG  William  Joye  completes  a blood  pressure  check 
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SSG  Joye  also  handles  the  audiometric  exam 


Processing  begins  with  a 3-1 12  hour  battery  of  tests.  The  administrative  briefing  is  given  by 
Navy  Petty  Officer  Ruben  Jimenez. 


Dr.  Quitman  Jones  checks  an  applicant 


After  physical  and  mental 
testing,  applicants  who  have 
been  found  to  be  fit  and 
qualified  huddle  with  the 
guidance  counselor  to  find 
the  best  job.  Once  that  is 
settled,  there  is  more  paperwork 
to  be  completed  before. . . 
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MSG  Wallace  Sakuma  uses  the  REQUEST  equipment  to  find  Sterling  Nuesca  a suitable  enlistment  option. 


. . .the  officer  says,  “Hold  up 
your  right  hand,. . . Next, 
the  applicant  departs  for  the 
reception  station  in  the  first 
step  to  becoming  a soldier. 


Mrs.  Sharon  Kunimoto  heips  John  Nesmith  complete  enlistment  processing  paperwork  (left)  and  Chief  Petty  Officer  Roy  Bonneil  runs  off 
copies  of  eniistment  orders  (right). 
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What  happens  at  an  AFEES?  Take  a look  at  the  first  three  pages 
of  this  issue  to  see  what  happens  at  the  Honolulu  AFEES.  Better 
yet,  clip  out  the  cover  and  the  following  pages  and  pul  them  in 
your  Handy  Dandy  Guide  to  show  to  prospects.  Several  other 
pages  this  month  give  you  information  about  what's  new  in  the 
Military  Enlistment  Processing  Command. 


This  month's  addition  to  the  MOS  section  of  the  Handy  Dandy 
Guide  Is  13E — Fire  Direction/Fire  Support  Specialist.  This  in- 
dividual, otherwise  known  as  "the  brains  of  field  artillery"  does 
the  computations  to  get  steel  on  the  target. 
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Views 


MG  Eugene  P.  Forrester 


I am  always  amazed  to  see  the  efficiency  and  quickness  with 
which  a young  person  is  processed  at  an  Armed  Forces  Examining 
and  Entrance  Station  (AFEES).  The  fact  that  an  applicant  can  under- 
go physical  and  mental  processing,  fill  out  paper  work,  be  counseled 
about  job  opportunities,  sign  the  enlistment  contract,  take  the  enlist- 
ment oath  and  be  shipped  out  for  basic  training  within  the  space  of 
one  day  says  a lot  for  the  caliber  of  people  who  work  at  the  AFEES. 

Things  have  been  going  well  with  the  Military  Enlistment  Pro- 
cessing Command.  Although  it  has  been  in  existence  only  since  July 
of  last  year,  the  command  has  made  great  strides,  and  I am  confident 
of  its  continued  progress. 

Even  though  I command  MEPCOM,  I look  to  General  Acker  to 
conduct  the  day  to  day  operations.  He  and  the  MEPCOM  staff  de- 
serve much  credit  for  the  successes.  Yet,  in  a broader  sense,  I think 
we  can  all  consider  MEPCOM’s  success  our  own.  The  US  Army 
Recruiting  Command  — and  all  other  service  recruiting  teams  — and 
the  Military  Enlistment  Processing  Command  are  bound  together  by 
a common  cause  — that  of  providing  the  American  people  with  the 
kind  of  military  force  they  desire.  We,  as  recruiters,  find  the  young 
men  and  women  who  fit  the  mold  formed  by  the  enlistment  regula- 
tions. The  AFEES  people  represent  quality  control  on  the  production 
line,  double-checking  to  see  that  the  enlistee  really  does  fit  the  mold 
precisely,  that  there  are  no  rough  edges  which  will  disqualify  the  in- 
dividual later. 

Recruiting  Command  personnel  of  all  the  services  must  view 
their  AFEES  counterparts  as  partners  working  toward  the  same  goal, 
making  the  same  end-product.  For  us  to  continue  to  bask  in  the  suc- 
cess “to  which  we  have  become  accustomed,’’  we  must  cooperate 
and  work  to  make  the  processing  machine  the  most  finely  tuned  and 
well-oiled  mechanism  it  can  be. 

Good  recruiting  — and  processing! 


Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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In  the  December  issue  of  our  maga- 
zine, we  ran  a cartoon  that  originated  at 
the  Home  Town  News  Center  showing 
the  “chain  of  command”  of  concern  for 
the  individual  soldier.  We  took  some 
liberties  with  this  cartoon  in  an  effort  to 
create  some  humor.  Our  effort  was  a dis- 
mal failure! 

Inadvertantly,  we  have  maligned 
the  consistently  outstanding  perfor- 
mance of  the  Army’s  drill  sergeants.  The 
total  USAREC  family  clearly  under- 
stands that  the  drill  sergeants  perform 
magnificently  to  take  the  young  men 
and  young  women  that  we  recruit  and 
make  creditable  soldiers  out  of  them. 

This  serves  to  apologize  for  any  dis- 
comfort we  may  have  caused  throughout 
the  Army.  More  importantly,  it  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  thank  our  many 
readers  who  also  recognize,  as  we  do, 
that  the  Army  drill  sergeant  is  not  only  a 
key  member  of  the  Army  team  but  a 
vital  leadership  ingredient  in  making 
the  Army  a better  place  in  which  to  live 
and  serve. 

We  salute  the  Army  drill  sergeants 
and  the  job  they  are  doing!  ^ 
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yj^hile  a recruiter  may  breathe  a 
sigh  of  relief  when  he  gets  his  pros- 
pect to  the  AFEES,  the  guidance 
counselor’s  job  has  just  begun. 

The  Army  guidance  counselor  is 
a OOE,  who  after  being  a successful 
recruiter,  was  picked  for  AFEES  duty. 
“Being  a guidance  counselor  is  a good 
job,”  said  Staff  Sergeant  Jay  Chastain. 
“Where  my  job  differs  from  that  of  a 
recruiter  is  that  I sell  the  jobs;  he  sells 
the  Army.” 

Sergeant  Chastain  is  just  one  of 
the  people  at  the  St.  Louis  AFEES 
who  helps  transform  civilians  into 
recruits  ready  for  basic  training. 

The  AFEES  is  where  the 
prospect  undergoes  thorough  mental 
and  physical  testing.  After  this,  his 
skills,  abilities  and  educational  level 
are  matched  to  an  Army  job.  Success 
means  a happy  soldier,  but  failure 
can  spell  trouble  in  the  form  of  dis- 
content or  even  an  early  discharge. 

The  impression  the  recruiter  and 
counselor  make  will  stay  with  the 
recruit  for  a long  time.  The  treatment 
experienced  will  make  a difference  in 
his  attitude  toward  the  Army. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Bruce  Brown 
is  the  first  person  the  applicant  will 
see  when  processing  begins  at  the  St. 
Louis  AFEES.  “We  all  work  together 
here  — it's  a team  effort.  1 see  the  ap- 


SFC Bruce  Brown  counsels  an  applicant  at  the  St.  Louis  AFEES. 


plicants  at  my  desk  before  they  see  a 
counselor  who  will  try  to  match  skills 
with  jobs. 

“My  job  at  the  front  desk  is  im- 
portant for  a number  of  reasons.  I 
direct  the  applicants  to  different 
points  of  processing.  I have  to  be  con- 
genial all  during  the  day.  I can’t  be 
short  with  an  applicant.  Many  times  a 
young  person  may  not  have  had  much 
contact  with  the  Army  before  he  or 
she  sees  me,  except  for  the  recruiter. 
If  I seem  to  be  unreasonable  or 
grouchy  before  the  contract  is  signed, 
there  may  be  second  thoughts  about 
enlisting.  If  I’m  not  at  least  polite, 
then  there  may  be  the  anticipation  of 
being  treated  the  same  way  later,” 

Brown  pointed  out  that  many 
times  the  applicant’s  mind  can  be 
positively  or  negatively  influenced  by 
the  counselor,  “Some  applicants 
come  here  ‘window  shopping,’  They 
want  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  Army 
is  like  and  what  job  they  can  get.” 

Applicants  find  out  about  jobs 
from  tbe  counselor  after  completing 
mental  and  physical  processing. 

The  counselor’s  job,  explained 
SSG  Chastain,  is  to  “look  at  the 
scores,  mental  and  physical,  and  find 
a job  tbe  applicant  would  be  happy 
in,  that  the  applicant  is  qualified  for, 
and  that  is  available.” 


This,  SSG  Chastain  noted,  can  be 
difficult,  “It’s  not  all  that  simple  to 
convince  an  applicant  with  a GT 
score  of  85  that  being  a brain  surgeon 
is  the  wrong  way  to  go.  I see  more 
than  150  people  every  month,  and  I’d 
say  that  50  percent  want  a job  that’s 
just  not  open  at  that  time,  I have  to  go 
to  work  then  and  show  how  other 
Army  jobs  might  make  them  just  as 
happy,  and  that  they  can  use  their 
Army  educational  benefits  and  free 
time  to  study  whatever  they  want,” 
Sergeant  Chastain  explained 
that  he  must  know  the  regulations  to 
do  the  job  properly.  “If  I send  a young 
person  out  of  here  with  a contract  to 
be  an  illustrator,  for  example,  and 
when  he  or  she  gets  to  a unit  it's  dis- 
covered that  color-blindness  existed 
before  enlistment,  then  I'm  in  a lot  of 
trouble.  But  not  only  that,  I could  have 
really  messed  up  that  person’s  life. 
So,  I guess  what  I’m  trying  to  say  is 
that  attention  to  detail  is  important.” 
By  the  time  the  applicant  is  ready 
to  take  the  enlistment  oath,  he  or  she 
has  been  through  a rigorous  day  of 
mental  and  physical  exams  and 
paperwork.  More  importantly,  the 
guidance  counselor  has  charted  the 
beginning  part  of  a career  by  selecting 
the  right  person  for  the  right  training 
and  Army  job. 
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It  was  just  eight  months  ago  that  a 
new  concept  was  put  into  effect  to 
ease  the  sometimes  traumatic 
entrance  of  highly  qualified  men  and 
women  into  military  service  — the 
Military  Enlistment  Processing  Com- 
mand. From  a historical  perspective 
eight  months  isn’t  a long  time,  but  the 
people  of  MEP- 
COM  have  made 
progress  that  is 
seen  and  enjoyed 
by  all  the  services 
today. 

Standardized 
military  process- 
ing and  testing  are 
being  realized  for 
the  military  re- 
cruiting and  train- 
ing commands. 

In  eight 
months  of  opera- 
tions, the  US  Mili- 
tary Enlistment 
Processing  Com- 
mand (MEPCOM) 
made  a broad 
spectrum  of  changes  to  help  today’s 
all-volunteer  force. 

The  concept  of  a joint  service 
command  to  manage  the  Armed 
Forces  Examining  and  Entrance  Sta- 
tions (AFEES)  was  solidified  in  1975. 
Representatives  from  all  services  met 
at  Fort  Sheridan  to  find  the  best  way 
to  improve  operations  and  manage- 
ment of  AFEES.  The  group’s  findings 
were  sent  to  HQ  DA  in  September, 
1975.  Nine  months  later,  July  1,  1976, 
MEPCOM  was  activated  as  the  agen- 
cy to  manage  66  AFEES.  The  com- 
mand is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  at 
HQ  DA,  and  the  Commanding 
Ceneral  of  USAREC. 

• MEPCOM  promotes  the  enlist- 
ment of  enough  qualified  people  to 
insure  the  continued  operating 
strength  of  the  armed  forces.  This  is 
done  through  services  provided  by 
MEPCOM  to  three  customers:  the  ser- 
vice applicant,  the  recruiting  com- 
mands and  the  training  commands. 

• MEPCOM  insures  all  appli- 


MEPCOM: 

Military  Enlistment  Processing  Commond 


cants  receive  the  courtesy  and  assis- 
tance they  deserve  in  their  contact 
with  the  AFEES.  “Red  Carpet”  treat- 
ment is  the  watchword  for  this  ser- 
vice, meaning  each  potential  service- 
man and  woman  receives  the  best 
welcome  to  military  life  possible. 

• MEPCOM  maintains  the  tradi- 
tion of  service  to  the  recruiter  by  pro- 
viding the  most  efficient  and  conve- 
nient testing,  examining,  and  admin- 
istrative services  possible. 

• MEPCOM  insures  that  every 
applicant  processed  meets  the  stan- 
dards of  his  or  her  prospective  service 
squarely  and  honestly.  This  is  essen- 
tial to  keeping  acceptable  training 
completion  rates  and  first  enlistment 
completion  rates  of  all  services. 

On  September  30,  1976,  the  ser- 
vices’ recruiting  commanders  signed 
the  first  inter-service  agreement  on 
AFEES  boundaries.  The  agreement 
sets  October  1,  1977,  as  the  date  to  set 
the  new  boundaries.  This  is  expected 
to  markedly  improve  the  flow  of  ap- 
plicants to  the  AFEES. 

One  of  the  most  welcome  bene- 
fits will  be  changing  those  boundaries 
which  now  require  some  applicants 
to  go  to  an  AFEES  that  is  not  the 
closest  to  their  home.  The  new 
boundaries  will  also  make  it  easier  to 
detect  applicants  who,  after  being  dis- 
qualified at  one  AFEES,  attempt  to 
qualify  at  another. 

On  October  18,  1976,  ENTNAC 
processing  services  began  at  all 
AFEES.  The  procedures  adopted 
were  based  on  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual services,  information  re- 
quired by  the  Defense  Investigative 
Service  and  the  capability  of  the 
AFEES  to  assume  the  extra  workload. 
Trial  testing  at  AFEES  Los  Angeles, 
with  four  ENTNAC  clerks,  showed 
the  soundness  of  the  new  procedures. 
An  in-depth  look  at  AFEES  ENTNAC 
services  is  in  this  issue. 

With  increased  emphasis  going 
to  Reserve  Component  recruiting, 
space-required  processing  for  their 
applicants  began  on  October  1,  1976. 
Before.  Reserve  Component  process- 
ing was  done  only  on  a space-avail- 
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able  basis.  About  130  reserve  guid- 
ance counselors  have  been  attached 
to  the  AFEES  to  help  prospects  for  the 
Army  Reserve. 

The  new  space-required  el- 
igibility, fully  programmed  and 
budgeted  for  the  first  time,  extends  to 
the  mental  and  physical  test  services 
for  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  ap- 
plicants. MEPCOM  is  gearing  for  full 
processing  of  Army  National  Guard 
applicants  in  FY78. 

Shortly  after  MEPCOM  was  acti- 
vated, an  AFEES  commanders’  ori- 
entation course  was  designed  and  in- 
stituted at  HQ  MEPCOM  for  AFEES 
commanders  completing  their  first 
two  months  in  the  field.  The  course, 
in  addition  to  providing  programmed 
instruction  in  the  functions  and 
policies  of  MEPCOM,  gives  new 
commanders  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent questions  gained  from  their  in- 
itial AFEES  experiences  to  the  head- 
quarters staff  for  comment  and  dis- 
cussion. The  first  course  was  held  at 
Fort  Sheridan  on  2-3  September  1976 
with  nine  commanders  attending. 
Plans  are  to  continue  these  courses  as 
required  until  all  new  commanders 
have  attended. 

The  DOD  enlistment  forms  were 
evaluated  by  the  four  services  at  a 
conference  hosted  by  MEPCOM  in 
November  1976.  As  a result,  the  ser- 
vices will  conduct  evaluations  of  the 
forms  to  standardize  them  as  much  as 
possible,  keeping  in  mind  the  unique 
requirements  of  each  service.  As 
standardization  results,  gains  in  pro- 
cessing efficiency  are  expected.  It  is 
expected  that  regular  conferences 
will  be  held  to  consider  further 
changes  to  enlistment  forms. 

In  August  1976,  all  reception  cen- 
ters were  asked  for  direct  and  fre- 
quent reports  to  MEPCOM  on  the 
quality  of  processing  services  of  the 
AFEES.  To  date,  feedback  from  the 
reception  centers  has  allowed  some 
unseen  administrative  discrepancies 
to  be  identified  and  corrected. 

With  high  school  testing  in  its 
peak  this  school  year,  emphasis  is 
shifting  to  preparing  for  school  year 


1977-78.  Current  projects  include  the 
preparation  of  ASVAB  promotion- 
al/interpretive materials  reflecting  the 
ideas  and  requirements  of  recruiting 
educational  liaison  personnel.  An  im- 
proved ASVAB  Counselor’s  Manual 
and  standard,  joint-service  “Recruit- 
er’s How  To”  manual  are  major 
efforts. 

Another  program  improvement 
awaits  completion  of  several  techni- 
cal studies  to  validate  the  ASVAB  in 
high  school,  post-secondary  training, 
and  civilian  job  settings.  Successful 
completion  of  these  studies  should 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
ASVAB  in  the  schools,  particularly 
those  interested  mainly  in  relating  the 
ASVAB  to  civilian  job  counseling. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission 
(CSC)/DOD  Mental  Testing  Program 
has  been  under  test  since  January 
1976,  under  the  management  of 
USAREC  and  — since  1 July  1976  — 
MEPCOM.  Phase  I of  the  evaluation 
from  1 January  to  30  June  1976,  was 
conducted  within  the  CSC  Seattle 
Region.  Under  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment approved  on  September  21, 
1976,  the  Seattle  CSC  Region  contin- 
ues to  support  military  testing  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Alaska.  Phase  II  of  the  evaluation, 
from  July  1 to  December  31,  1976,  was 
within  the  Chicago  CSC  Region. 

To  date,  experience  shows  that 
using  CSC  personnel  to  give  the 
ASVAB  and  other  military  tests  has 
much  potential  for  nation-wide  use. 
Program  refinements  being  evaluated 
include  possible  CSC  delivery  of 
Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test 
scores  to  recruiters  for  immediate 
feedback:  verified  scores  would  still 
be  provided  by  the  AFEES.  If  this  test 
proves  successful  and  acceptable  to 
the  CSC,  command-wide  use  could 
begin  soon. 

The  enlistment  of  individuals 
who  attain  inflated  ASVAB  scores 
through  tost  compromise,  abuse  of 
retesting  policies,  or  similar  means 
adversely  affects  the  selection  and 
training  process.  Frequently,  reclassi- 
fication and/or  separation  from  the 


service  due  to  untrainability  are  the 
price  of  such  enlistments.  It  is  a price 
too  high  to  pay  by  the  individuals  and 
military  organizations  involved.  This 
is  why  MEPCOM  initiated  actions  to 
improve  test  security  and  reduce  test 
compromise.  They  include  monitor- 
ing and  analyzing  compromise  and 
loss  reports,  introduction  of  five 
AFQT  supplements,  setting  up  pro- 
cedures to  identify  suspect  subtest 
scores,  and  procedures  for  positive 
in-AFEES  identification  of  appli- 
cants. 

MEPCOM  adopted  a new  system 
for  authorizing  meal  and  lodging  ser- 
vices for  applicants.  The  system, 
developed  and  extensively  tested  by 
the  comptroller  office,  SERRC,  uses  a 
four-part,  multicolored  voucher  that 
solves  many  of  the  control  problems 
of  the  previous  "ticket”  system.  The 
voucher  authorizes  one  night’s  lodg- 
ing and  up  to  three  meals.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  the  recruiting  services  and 
can  also  serve  as  an  applicant  projec- 
tion list.  While  it  requires  some  addi- 
tional involvement  by  recruiting  per- 
sonnel and  commercial  contractors, 
the  new  system  offers  improved  con- 
trol and  a sound  audit  trail.  With  local 
modifications,  the  new  voucher  has 
proved  compatible  with  conditions  in 
most  AFEES.  (For  more  information 
on  how  this  system  was  developed, 
see  the  article  on  page  27  of  the  May, 
1976,  R&CCJournal.) 

Current  efforts  to  improve  effi- 
ciency in  MEPCOM  are  directed  to 
setting  up  a thorough  computerized 
management  information  system, 
standardizing  accounting  and  finan- 
cial management  systems,  and 
evaluating  the  automated  AFEES 
system.  Improvements  in  building 
and  equipment  are  expected  to  aid 
operating  efficiency  and  improve  Red 
Carpet  service  to  applicants. 

If  the  first  eight  months  of  MEP- 
COM’s  existence  provide  any  indica- 
tion, the  next  eight  months  will  show 
continued  progress  in  smoothing  the 
way  for  volunteers  to  make  their 
marks  in  the  military  services  of  the 
1970’s  and  1980’s.  ^ 
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Friend  or  foe? 


By  YNC  DAN  CLANTON,  USN 

HQ  MEPCOM  Staff 

It’s  tough  beating  the  bushes  for 
people!  That’s  one  point  on  which  we 
all  agree.  And  you  might  think  that 
adding  one  more  step  in  the  enlist- 
ment process,  one  designed  to  further 
weed  out  those  applicants  who  don’t 
measure  up,  would  be  a thorn  in  the 
side  of  recruiters  — but  it  ain’t 
necessarily  so. 

October  18,  1976,  marked  the  in- 
itiation of  the  Entrance  National 
Agency  Check  (ENTNAC)  at  all 
Armed  Forces  Examining  and 
Entrance  Stations  (AFEES).  The  Of- 
fice of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  directed  that  this  quality  con- 
trol check  be  initiated  at  the  AFEES  in 
FY  77.  MEPCOM  was  directed  to 
begin  this  program  in  October,  1976. 

The  decision  to  move  the 
ENTNAC  initiation  procedure  to  the 
AFEES  from  the  basic  training  en- 
vironment came  about  as  a result  of 
increasing  difficulty  of  recruiters  in 
obtaining  police  records  checks  and 
an  increase  in  the  number  of 
fraudulent  enlistments  reported  by 
the  services.  It  costs  time  and  money 
to  send  an  individual  through  the 
whole  enlistment  process  only  to  dis- 
charge him  during  basic  training  for 
reasons  of  fraudulent  enlistment.  It 
was  felt,  and  rightly  so,  that  by  mov- 
ing ENTNAC  to  the  AFEES,  a lot  of 


money,  grief  and  heartache  could  be 
saved. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  ENTNAC 
at  the  AFEES  resulted  in  a potential 
cost-avoidance  of  over  a million  dol- 
lars. That’s  quite  a chunk  of  money 
we  didn’t  have  to  spend. 

You  may  ask,  “What’s  so  great 
about  having  ENTNAC  at  the 
AFEES?’’  It’s  true  that  the  determined 
fraudulent  enlistee  may  not  be 
swayed  by  this  additional  chance  to 
“rattle  skeletons  in  his  background 
closet,”  but  your  average  Joe  Blow, 
who  may  have  pinched  a pair  of  socks 
at  the  local  five  and  dime,  or  commit- 
ted some  other  crime  against  society, 
will  think  twice  before  withholding 
derogatory  background  information. 

ENTNAC  is  swift  and  painless. 
The  entire  session  at  the  AFEES  takes 
about  10  minutes  to  complete.  During 
the  interview,  which  is  conducted  by 
an  ENTNAC  clerk  who  has  had 
special  training,  the  applicant  is 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  provide 
additional  background  information. 
Often  the  stark  reality  of  being 
fingerprinted  and  questioned  in 
depth  about  his  background  will 
prompt  the  interviewee  to  reveal  in- 
formation that  he  either  deliberately 
hid  from  his  recruiter,  or  something 
he  did  not  consider  as  having  mat- 
tered that  much.  However,  in  a small 
percentage  of  these  cases,  that  infor- 
mation is  enough  to  disqualify  the  ap- 


plicant for  enlistment,  thereby  saving 
the  service  the  expense  of  enlisting, 
and  in  short  fashion,  discharging  him. 
In  some  cases,  information  which 
came  out  as  a result  of  the  ENTNAC 
clerk’s  questioning  has  been  dis- 
qualifying for  enlistment,  but 
waiverable.  In  cases  such  as  these, 
the  enlistee  has  entered  the  Army 
under  perfectly  proper  circums- 
tances, rather  than  entering  with  a po- 
tentially embarrassing  disqualifier  in 
his  background  — embarrassing  to 
both  himself  and  the  Army. 

Yeoman  Second  Class  Jerry 
Phillips  of  the  Butte,  Mont.,  AFEES  is 
typical  of  the  ENTNAC  clerks 
assigned  throughout  MEPCOM.  I 
talked  to  Petty  Officer  Phillips  to  get  a 
first-hand  report  of  the  program  at  the 
field  level.  I found  he  had  considera- 
ble experience  in  initiating  security 
investigations  as  a Navy  yeoman 
(comparable  to  the  Army’s  7lL  MOS). 

Jerry  stated  that  the  ENTNAC 
program  at  Butte  was  working 
smoothly,  although  he  did  have  a few 
initial  wrinkles  to  iron  out.  He  said 
that  the  repetitive  nature  of  the  inter- 
views has  proved  to  be  the  only  major 
drawback  to  the  job.  Petty  Officer 
Phillips  compared  his  role  in  the 
ENTNAC  interview  to  that  of  a 
customs  agent  at  a large  international 
airport,  He  indicated  that  this  assign- 
ment has  already  significantly 
broadened  his  conversational 
abilities.  His  commanding  officer. 
Army  Major  Walter  G.  Mitchell,  Jr., 
says  that  this  trait  has  enabled  him  to 
function  extremely  well  as  an  inter- 
viewer. Phillips  sees  his  position  as 
an  essential  one  in  the  enlistment 
process  and  is  obviously  proud  of  his 
achievements. 

It  has  always  been  the  AFEES 
goal  to  qualify  men  and  women  for 
enlisted  service  through  physical  and 
mental  examinations.  ENTNAC 
should  be  considered  as  an  extension 
of  that  goal  — an  excellent 
centralized  quality  control  check  that 
provides  the  recruiter  with  yet 
another  tool  to  assist  him  in  providing 
the  best  possible  candidates  for  the 
nation’s  military  services. 
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He  puts  the  ‘human’ 

CAROL  COLLiVER 

Oklahoma  City  DRC 


Equality  has  been  a watchword  in  the  Army  in  the 
last  eight  years  or  so,  a human  relations  specialist  said  re- 
cently. 

But  the  flood  of  regulations,  updates  and  policy  let- 
ters designed  to  force  equal  opportunity  — often  in  the 
area  of  race  — may  be  giving  way  to  emphasis  on 
humanity. 

“1  get  the  feeling  that  we’re  trying  to  get  away  from 
the  word  ‘race’  in  race  relations,”  said  SGT  Samuel  D. 
Brooks,  25,  Human  Relations  NCO,  at  Oklahoma  City 
AFEES. 

"We’re  trying  to  deal  with  the  human  factor  — we 
want  to  deal  with  human  beings,”  he  explained.  “We 
want  to  emphasize  the  recognition  of  one’s  needs  and 
culture.  We’re  not  trying  to  distribute  blame  for  past 
mistakes  on  white  people,  but  we’re  not  in  a pacification 
program  for  minorities,  either.” 

He  describes  himself  as  “something  like  a crusader” 
in  the  field  of  human  rights.  When  he  came  to  Oklahoma 
City,  he  jumped  in,  feet-first,  to  encounter  a couple  of 
chilly  facts  — that  sexism  and  busing  opposition  were 
realities  of  life  in  the  AFEES. 

Sexism,  he  said,  was  the  “biggest  problem  we  had 
here.”  It  arose  in  one  instance  when  a female  lieutenant 
established  relations  with  military  subordinates  on  a 
first-name  basis. 

“Later  it  got  to  the  point  that  guys  felt  she  couldn’t 
lead  them,”  SGT  Brooks  said. 

To  a sergeant  who  was  a principal  in  the  controver- 
sy, the  human  relations  specialist  pointed  out  that  the  cri- 
teria for  first  lieutenant  were  the  same  for  men  and 
women,  and  that  apparently  her  supervisor  felt  she  was 
qualified. 

“He  began  to  see  it  from  that  standpoint.  He  was  a 
sergeant,  and  regardless  of  how  he  felt,  the  regulations 
said  he  should  behave  in  a certain  way.  There  was  no  at- 
titude change,  but  it  changed  his  behavior.” 

SGT  Brooks  said  a related  problem  involved  “ser- 
vicemen (who)  have  a bad  habit  of  wearing  their  stripes 
at  home  in  their  dealings  with  their  wives  and  families.” 
He  said  his  efforts  were  directed  at  trying  to  make 
soldiers  aware  of  their  behavior,  and  of  why  their  wives 
and  children  reacted  the  way  they  did. 

Court -ordered  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  also 
was  a hot  issue  at  the  Oklahoma  City  AFEES.  “We  tried 


to  establish  the  problem,”  he  recalled.  “Why  did  we  feel 
this  way?  I asked,  ‘What  is  busing?’  ‘What  are  the 
reasons  for  these  problems?’  and,  finally,  ‘Busing  — Is  it 
worth  the  ride?”’ 

SGT  Brooks  took  surveys  among  both  black  and 
white  students,  and  found  that  90  percent  felt  parents 
were  the  main  cause  of  busing-related  problems.  When 
students  were  asked  about  the  reasons  for  busing,  they 
responded  by  saying  it  was  to  obtain  a quality  education 
and  to  help  people  get  along. 

Generally,  he  said,  those  who  bring  human  relations 
problems  to  his  attention  tend  to  do  so  in  terms  of  infor- 
mal “gripes”  rather  than  formal  complaints  — a practice 
that  may  render  discrimination  complaints  relatively  in- 
effective. 

“Formal  complaints  are  necessary  if  you  feel  you’ve 
been  discriminated  against,”  he  explained. 

In  practice,  SGT  Brooks  said  he  has  not  processed 
formal  complaints  while  in  Oklahoma  City,  but  instead 
has  gone  through  some  informal  procedures  designed  to 
protect  complainants  from  their  superiors’  possible  ire. 

“Sometimes  they  come  with  gripes  about  relations 
with  their  supervisors,”  he  said.  “Sometimes  it  boils 
down  to  a simple  case  where  you  (the  complainant)  have 
to  be  tolerant  with  the  supervisor  in  this  particular  tour. 
Or  I may  informally  approach  the  supervisor  in  conver- 
sation without  the  supervisor  actually  knowing  I’m  doing 
it.” 

To  achieve  the  education  in  human  relations  he 
feels  necessary,  SGT  Brooks  conducts  seminars  and 
visits  schools,  and  is  involved  in  activities  which  include 
his  participation  as  an  all-sports  official. 

Those  who  are  required  to  attend  human  relations 
seminars  ‘’may  feel  it  is  forced  on  them,”  so  he  keeps 
them  short  and  humorous,  often  using  skits  to  illustrate 
work-situations. 

Above  and  beyond  his  everyday  involvement  in  the 
mechanics  of  human  relationships,  he  sees  a big  change 
in  the  Army  since  he  enlisted  in  1971. 

“I’ve  noticed  many  changes  — more  in  the  area  of 
minority  participation,  period.  They  seem  to  really  have 
caught  fire  on  minorities. 

“The  biggest  change  has  been  in  behavior,  simply 
because  of  the  enforcement  of  regulations  and  policies, 
but  our  attitude  is  not  where  we  really  want  it.” 
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Talking  to  people  is  the 
prime  way  SGT  Samuel  D. 
Brooks  puts  the  "human”  in  his 
Human  Relations  work.  In  this 
case  it’s  with  Army  1SG  Larry 
G.  Thompson,  SGT  Brooks’ 
supervisor. 


SGT  Brooks  said  he  believes  that  since  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  }r.,  about  18  regulations,  up- 
dated regulations  and  policy  letters  have  been  issued  by 
the  Army  on  equal  opportunity.  And  it’s  the  regulations 
that  actually  change  practices,  in  what  he  terms  “the  first 
step.” 

He  said  he  feels  the  rapidly-materializing  30  per- 
cent minority  Army  could,  in  fact,  make  “a  better 
difference. 

“Not  only  will  you  get  equal  representation,  but  the 
more  blacks  and  minorities  you  get  will  be  part  of  the 
future  leadership,  and  will  be  in  a decision-making 
capacity.” 

He  said  the  Army’s  opportunities  are  attractive  to 
minority  applicants  who  are  in  a “better  position  to  excel 
professionally  than  they  would  in  a biased  society.” 

But  for  the  Army  to  continue  progress  toward  its 
goal  in  human  relations,  he  advocates: 

• Better  representation  in  the  human  relations  pro- 
gram, “which  at  present  seems  to  be  a predominantly 
minority  field.”  More  Caucasians  of  both  sexes  and 
more  support  from  the  higher  ranks. 

• Adequate  compliance  with  regulations  and  policy 
letters  that  already  exist  — the  guidelines  required  to 
achieve  equal  opportunity. 

• A better  definition  of  goals:  “People  don’t  really 
understand  what  we’re  trying  to  do.” 

At  present,  the  Army  is  definitely  pressing  ahead,  he 
feels. 

“I  think  we  are  aggressively  moving  toward  our  goal 
to  attain  equal  opportunity  and  equal  employment. 
We’re  going  toward  it  real  fast,  even  though  we’re  not 
there  yet. 

“The  initial  steps  have  been  taken,”  he  concluded. 


Keeping  in  touch  with  everyone  on  the  staff  is  essential  to  the 
job  of  Human  Relations  NCO  Samuel  D.  Brooks.  On  a daily  basis  his 
Job  brings  him  in  contact  with  SP4  Michael  D.  Steuben. 
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By  TOM  EVANS 

Dep  Dir,  A&SP,  HQ  USAREC 


By  now  you’ve  received  the  first 
two  quarterly  issues  of  the  “what's 
happening  in  advertising’’  folder, 
Mission  ’77.  We  hope  you  have 
studied  each  carefully  and  kept  them 
handy  for  ready  reference. 

Why  is  this  important?  Well, 
hardly  a dollar  is  spent  in  advertising 
that  is  not  intended  to  make  some- 
thing happen  right  in  your  recruiting 
station.  And  it’s  your  responsibility  to 
make  sure  it  happens  the  right  way. 
For  that  you  need  knowledge. 

Obviously,  you  will  want  to 
know  as  soon  as  you  can  about  the 
latest  in  sales  tools:  the  most  recent 
recruiting  publicity  items,  films  and 
recruiting  station  display  pieces.  It  is 
perhaps  less  obvious  that  you  should 
be  familiar  with  advertising  on  the 
street  — what  your  prospects  are 
seeing  and  hearing  about  Army  op- 
portunities. 

Why?  It  is  a rule  of  the  sales  busi- 
ness that  you  will  be  way  ahead  if  you 
start  out  sharing  a common  ground 
with  your  customer.  Building  on 
information  he  or  she  already  has  is 
easier  than  starting  out  cold.  When  a 
particular  interest  has  been  ex- 
pressed, that’s  even  better. 

In  this  connection,  there  are  few 
high  school  seniors  and  other  young 
people  in  this  country  who  are  not  ex- 
posed to  Army  advertising  messages. 
Some  will  make  themselves  available 
to  you  specifically  because  of  an  in- 


terest that  was  sparked  by  one  of 
those  messages.  Virtually  all  will  re- 
tain some  impression  of  Army  service 
from  what  they  have  seen.  In  either 
case,  you  can  be  ahead  of  the  game  if 
you  start  out  with  a good  idea  of  that 
interest  or  those  impressions. 

In  sales  parlance  — recruiters  are 
“closers.”  They  answer  all  of  those 
“yes,  but”  questions.  They  bring  out 
information  that  addresses  a 
prospect’s  personal  interests.  They 
overcome  fears  and  hesitation.  They 
close  the  sale  and  help  the  prospect 
take  the  final  step  toward  enlistment. 

Advertising,  by  contrast,  is 
mostly  concerned  with  the  first  step: 
getting  the  prospect  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  inquire  further,  or  at  least 
to  make  himself  available  for  a per- 
sonal presentation.  Advertising  is  a 
tool  for  “prospecting,”  and  is  usually 
considered  the  most  efficient  means 
for  accomplishing  that  function. 

Both  steps  are  necessary,  and  it  is 
important  that  they  be  tied  together. 
When  SFC  Smith  sells  a prospect  in 
his  recruiting  station,  he  may  be  com- 
pleting a sales  job  started  by  a real 
soldier  speaking  from  the  pages  of 
Sourcebook,  Outdoor  Life  and  other 
magazines.  If  he  works  with  his  silent 
partner.  Sergeant  Smith  will  be  able 
to  make  a stronger  presentation  and 
will  probably  succeed.  And  that  suc- 
cess is  what  it’s  all  about. 

That  is  making  Mission  ’77.  ^ 
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"Yes  sir,  . . . civil  convictions  , . . 
concealed  dependents  . . . charges 
pending;  it’s  fraudulent  enlistment  all 
right.  We’ll  take  care  of  it.  You’re 
welcome  . . . Goodbye.”  The 
USAREC  Liaison  NCO  hangs  up  the 
phone,  consults  a reference,  then 
dials.  . . . 

Master  Sergeant  John  K.  Car- 
penter, the  liaison  NCO  at  Ft.  Knox, 
Ky.,  later  explained,  “No  two  cases 
are  alike,  but  we  get  many  similar  to 
that  one  and  I think  it  gives  us  an  im- 
age that’s  really  the  opposite  of  what 
we’re  here  to  do.” 

Carpenter,  like  his  colleague. 
Sergeant  First  Class  Paul  E.  Muncie, 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  a manner 
similar  to  an  AFEES  counselor,  but  in 
reselling  enlistees  who,  during  recep- 
tion station  processing,  are  found  not 
qualified  for  the  training  of  their 
choice. 

Sergeant  Carpenter  explained, 
“Many  applicants  are  enlisted  for  an 
MOS  for  which  they  are  not  qualified. 
Even  though  fully  qualified  at  the 
time  of  enlistment,  they  have  condi- 
tions which  prohibit  them  from  doing 
the  job  they  enlisted  for.  We  have  a 
REQUEST  terminal  and  we  do  our 
best  to  find  another  satisfying  job  for 
them.  If  that  fails,  they  are  discharged 
and  sent  home  ...  as  they  are  guaran- 
teed. And  we  don’t  detect  them  all 
here,  either.  In  many  cases,  recruiters 
get  information  from  the  family  or 
friends  and  call  us.  We  act  as  their 
spokesman  or  agent  to  resolve  the 
problem  from  this  end.” 

In  the  first  11  months  of  calendar 
year  1976,  Sergeants  Carpenter  and 
Muncie  handled  259  referrals.  They 
“saved”  173,  or  67  percent. 

Another  phone  call.  This  time,  a 
consenting  parent  appears  to  be  hav- 
ing second  thoughts  about  the  youth 
serving.  The  parent  denies  having 
signed  a consent  form.  Carpenter 
calls  for  the  youth,  interviews  him 
and  learns  that  the  parent  not  only 
consented,  but  encouraged  the  action 
and  drove  the  youth  to  the  test  site. 
Moreover,  the  youth  provides  another 


Out  to  make 
every  recruiter 
“Recruiter 
of  the  year” 

By  SSG  LYLE  W.  LIPKE 

Louisville  DRC 


signed  document  with  the  signature 
of  the  parent  for  comparison. 
Sergeant  Carpenter  makes  this 
another  example,  “This  will  be 
resolved  right  here  on  post,  I feel  cer- 
tain. Sometimes  the  recruiter  involve- 
ment has  to  be  investigated,  but  the 
majority  of  cases  by  far  are  handled 
short  of  that.  We  deal  with  facts,  and 
the  facts  generally  bear  out  the 
recruiter,  who  appears  to  be  doing  a 
magnificent  job  from  what  I see.” 

Sergeant  Muncie,  looking  aside 
from  an  interview,  comments,  “We 
are  here  to  maintain  command  cred- 
ibility. This  man,  for  instance,  has  a 
vision  problem  which  was  docu- 
mented but  within  acceptable  limits. 
On  closer  examination,  the  doctors 
have  found  that  the  condition  is  one 
that  will  cause  further  vision  impair- 
ment and  prohibit  him  from  perform- 
ing his  job.  Fortunately,  REQUEST 
provided  another  job  in  a related  field 
where  he  can  still  have  what  he 
wanted  in  his  job  without  inter- 
ference from  the  vision  problem.” 

A simple  enough  solution,  but 
without  the  liaison  NCO’s  help,  the 
man  would  have  been  discharged 
because  his  guarantee  could  not  be 
met. 

The  liaison  NCOs  do  have  other 
resources,  chief  among  which  is  ac- 
cessability  to  virtually  any  agency  in 
government  which  impacts  on  an 
enlistment.  “We  enjoy  command 
level  authority  which  lets  us  call  the 


State  Department  if  we’re  working 
with  a question  of  citizenship,”  said 
Carpenter. 

“Here  on  post  we  can  go  to  any 
staff  we  need  assistance  from.  We 
work  closely  with  Judge  Advocate 
people  and  the  IG.  Here’s  a case 
where  a man  needs  to  travel  in- 
dividually to  his  next  duty  station . We 
solved  that  by  getting  the  post  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Recruiting  to  ar- 
range for  an  amendment  to  orders 
with  AG.  It  helps  the  man  out,  and  the 
recruiter,  too,  since  the  wife  is  in  the 
DEP.” 

Another  trainee  interrupts  to  in- 
quire about  a response  to  letters 
regarding  his  military  status.  Car- 
penter calls  the  unit  and  discovers  the 
paperwork  was  delayed  and  a 
response  cannot  be  expected  for 
several  days.  He  advises  the  soldier, 
“We  will  forward  the  answer  to  the 
liaison  NCO  at  your  next  duty  sta- 
tion.” 

“We  have  liaison  teams  at  seven 
other  posts,”  said  Carpenter.  Ft.  Gor- 
don is  a special  case  since  the  people 
there  have  usually  been  exposed  to 
another  team  at  a previous  installa- 
tion. But  Forts  Dix,  Knox,  Sill,  Bliss 
and  Leonard  Wood  have  two  man 
teams,  and  Jackson  and  McClellan 
have  male-female  teams.  They  get  the 
women  trainees  and  really  need  the 
female  representative. 

“I  can’t  help  feeling  that  we 
could  be  even  more  beneficial  if  ev- 
ery field  recruiter  realized  what  we 
are  here  for  and  used  us  as  his  contact 
point  on  post.  It’s  not  in  the  book 
(liaison  duty  is  covered  by  USAREC 
Regulation  600-8)  but  I’ve  even  ar- 
ranged a tour  for  a recruiter  who 
showed  up  with  four  or  five  appli- 
cants and  no  place  to  go.  The  people 
here  at  Knox  really  came  through  on 
that  one,  but  they  are  always  willing 
to  cooperate  when  we  approach 
them. 

“We  hope  to  do  all  we  can  to 
make  every  recruiter  out  there  the 
recruiter  of  the  year,”  concluded  MSG 
Carpenter. 
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ONE  RECRUITER  who  has  found  the  secret  to 
success  in  the  quality  accession  field  is  Staff  Sergeant 
Steven  D.  Hankins  of  the  Newburgh  Recruiting  Station, 
Newburgh  DRC. 

During  the  1975-76  school  year,  Hankins  DEP’d  56 
high  school  seniors  from  one  high  school  in  his  area. 

“The  secret,”  says  SSG  Hankins,  “is  to  get  in  with 
the  kids  and  find  out  what  they  like  to  do.  1 found  that 
basketball  was  the  'in  thing,’  so  I organized  a basketball 
team,  and  we  played  in  the  Stewart  Army  Sub-Post 
League.  We  finished  in  first  place.  1 DEP’d  18  young 
men  from  that  team  directly  and  received  25  referrals 
from  the  team  members.  Once  I established  rapport 
with  these  guys,  1 let  the  momentum  build  and,  so  far, 
it’s  working  quite  well.” 

Staff  Sergeant  Hankins  isn’t  content  to  rest  on  past 
successes.  Presently,  he  is  busy  getting  together  another 
basketball  team  and  is  looking  forward  to  another  suc- 
cessful year  — on  and  off  the  court.  (Nick  Hubbell, 
Newburgh  DRC) 

AN  EYE-CATCHING  MURAL  decks  the  wall  of 
the  Ocala,  Fla.  Recruiting  Station.  In  the  mural  is  a line 
of  soldiers,  ranging  from  a Revolutionary  War  Minute- 
man  to  a modern  soldier  in  green  fatigues. 


Inspiration  for  the  project  was  Staff  Sergeant 
William  Boak’s.  He  contacted  talented  local  youngster, 
Mark  Hershberger,  who  began  the  mural  as  a project 
for  his  high  school  art  class. 

For  two  months  the  18-year-old  Hershberger  spent 
many  hours  at  the  station,  working  on  the  mural  and 
talking  with  Eioak.  He  became  interested  in  Army 
career  opportunities,  especially  cartography,  and  now 
plans  to  enlist  in  the  DEP  to  enter  this  field. 

It  was  a good  job  of  matching  a prospect’s  talent  to 
an  Army  job.  (Charlotte  Jones,  Jacksonville  DRC) 

AN  ARMY  RECRUITER  in  Lakewood,  Colo.,  was 
recently  credited  with  saving  the  life  of  motorcyclist 
Christian  Anderson,  who  was  seriously  injured  in  a 
multi-vehicle  accident,  according  to  Agent  Robert 
Browning  of  the  Lakewood  Public  Safety  Department. 

Anderson,  in  addition  to  fractures  of  the  leg  and 
wrist,  suffered  a severed  femoral  artery.  Sergeant  Dave 
Inwood,  one  of  the  drivers  involved  in  the  early  morn- 
ing accident,  jumped  from  his  car  and  immediately 
went  to  the  aid  of  Anderson.  Had  it  not  been  for  his 
quick  action  in  stopping  the  bleeding,  the  injured 
cyclist  would  have  died  before  emergency  help  could 
have  arrived. 

According  to  Inwood,  he  only  did  what  anyone 
else  would  have  done  under  the  same  given  circum- 
stances. Of  course,  anyone  could  have  seen  what  had  to 
be  done,  but  he  credits  his  training  in  emergency  first 
aid  in  knowing  how  to  do  it.  (Denver  DRC) 

THE  MIDWESTERN  REGIONAL  RECRUITING 
COMMAND  is  plugging  its  recruiting  program  by  buy- 
ing ad  space  on  equipment  used  by  a professional 
snowmobile  racing  team  at  12  races  in  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota and  Michigan’s  Upper  Peninsula. 

Five  races  have  been  run  so  far  and,  according  to 
involved  DRC  personnel,  “We’re  getting  a lot  more 
publicity  than  we  expected,  particularly  in  snowmobile 
publications,” 

The  Army  team  machines  are  emblazoned  with 
the  word  ARMY  in  red,  white  and  blue  letters.  This  in- 
signia is  also  painted  on  the  racer’s  helmets  and 
stitched  on  their  snowmobile  suits.  In  addition,  the 
trailer  that  transports  the  machines  carries  the  message 
to  “Join  the  people  who've  joined  the  Army.” 

Army  recruiters  in  the  locality  of  the  snowmobile 
races,  like  Army  recruiters  everywhere  who  are  quick 
to  work  at  a gathering  of  young  people,  get  their  mileage 


Young  Mark  Hershberger  stands  proudly  by  the  project  he  did 
both  for  school  credit  and  to  help  the  recruiting  command  liven  up 
the  walls  of  a Jacksonville  DRC  recruiting  station. 
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in  at  these  races,  too. 

In  the  first  race  at  International  Falls,  Minn.,  the 
recruiter  provided  a warmup  tent  for  spectators  be- 
tween races  and  was  quick  to  provide  literature  and  in- 
formation to  all  who  came  near. 

At  Ironwood,  Mich.,  SFC  Howard  A.  Malone,  who 
has  over  25  DEP  accessions  for  the  current  period,  had 
all  of  them  out  recruiting  at  the  race  to  insure  maximum 
exposure  for  the  Army. 

The  most  recent  race  was  in  Oshkosh,  Wise.,  and 
the  Army  was  there  too,  with  the  Midwest  Region’s 
Grumman  Van  on  the  scene  to  provide  relief  from  the 
sub-zero  weather. 

The  purpose  of  the  snowmobile  advertising  is  not 
so  much  to  sign  people  up  at  the  races,  but  to  plant  the 
idea  that  even  snow  bunnies  can  join  the  people 
who’ve  joined  the  Army.  (A&SP,  MWRRC) 

LIGHTS,  CAMERA,  ACTION,  should  have  been 
the  cue  for  Sergeant  Lee  Belcher  when  he  placed  a 60 
second  Army  film  in  a local  theatre.  The  management 
of  the  house  of  the  silverscreen  assured  Belcher  that  the 
movie  would  be  shown  regularly. 

Three  months  later  Lee  went  to  the  movies  and 
saw  the  Army  spot  being  shown  between  features.  It 
was  scratched  and  ragged. 

The  next  morning  Sergeant  Belcher  called 
Houston  DRC  to  request  a new  film  for  the  theatre.  His 
closing  remark  was,  “The  film  must  be  doing  some 
good  because  the  theatre's  projectionist  enlisted  in  the 
Army.”  (Barbara  Saimons,  Houston  DRC) 

A BABY  BORN  on  an  expressway  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif,  is  healthy  today  partly  through  the  efforts 
of  Captain  Michael  O’Brien,  Santa  Ana  area  com- 
mander. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  the 
dramatic  birth  began  when  a Vietnamese  woman,  Hau 
Nguyn  Tranh  and  her  husband  were  in  a motor  home 
attempting  to  reach  a hospital. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  traffic  on  the  expressway 
was  moving  at  a crawl  that  day. 

Captain  O'Brien  was  monitoring  the  emergency 
channel  of  his  CB  radio  when  he  heard  the  incident 
developing.  Immediately  he  went  in  search  of  the 
motor  home  to  offer  his  assistance. 

Before  he  could  reach  the  motor  home  he  encoun- 
tered an  ambulance  that  had  been  dispatched  to  take 
the  pregnant  woman  to  the  hospital;  it  was  going  the 
wrong  way.  O’Brien  managed  to  flag  down  the  am- 


bulance and  turn  it  in  the  right  direction. 

When  he  and  the  ambulance  arrived  at  the  motor 
home  however,  the  event  was  all  over.  The  baby,  a 
seven  pound  girl,  had  been  born  inside  the  motor  home 
assisted  by  the  driver  and  another  woman. 

Mother  and  baby  were  then  bundled  up  and  taken 
to  the  hospital,  where  both  were  pronounced  in  fine 
condition. 

For  Captain  O’Brien  it  was  just  another  day  in  the 
life  of  an  area  commander.  (San  Francisco  DRC) 


“BREAKER,  BREAKER,  THIS  IS  THE  GREEN 

HORNETcalling  Screaming  Eagle.  Any  messages  from 
Bold  Eagle,  Good  Buddy?” 


Staff  Sergeant  McGinley  finds  that  time  management  keeps 
him  on  top  of  the  recruiting  game.  He  uses  his  CB  to  keep  in  touch 
with  his  station. 

Time  management  is  the  name  of  the  game  for 
NERRC’s  Rookie  Recruiter  of  the  Year,  Staff  Sergeant 
Dan  McGinley,  alias  the  Green  Hornet. 

Communicating  on  his  CB  radio  with  Screaming 
Eagle,  his  station  commander  and  Bold  Eagle,  his  assis- 
tant area  commander,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
his  time  saving  techniques. 

While  warming  up  his  car  in  the  morning,  the  Phil- 
adelphia DRC  recruiter  glances  through  his  appoint- 
ments for  the  day  in  his  mandex  which  he  always  car- 
ries with  him.  On  the  way  to  his  appointments  he 
checks  his  phone  messages  via  the  CB.  Then,  working 
by  a schedule,  he  proceeds  through  a full  day  of  recruit- 
ing. (Janet  Luffy,  Philadelphia  DRC) 
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SPEAKING  at  the  Association  of  the  US  Army’s 
annual  meeting  in  Washington  recently,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  General  Bernard  W.  Rogers  stated  that  active  and 
reserve  components,  supported  by  the  civilian  work 
force,  must  be  forged  into  one  fully  combat-ready  force. 

General  Rogers  called  this  force  the  “total  Army.” 

Well,  the  “total  Army”  was  much  in  evidence  at  the 
Mississippi  State  Fair. 

Entering  the  main  gate,  one  instantly  noticed  the 
line  of  youngsters  waiting  their  turn  on  the  Army’s 
junior  Jump  Tower,  and  the  certificate  attesting  to  their 
satisfactory  jump.  The  jump  tower  was  manned  by  per- 
sonnel from  the  197th  Infantry  Brigade,  from  Ft.  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.  and  was  sponsored  by  the  Jackson  DRC.  It 
was  one  of  the  fair’s  most  popular  attractions. 

A short  walk  down  the  north  side  of  the  midway 
took  one  past  the  Army  National  Guard’s  BB  Gun  Shoot 
for  the  young  and  young-at-heart.  After  demonstrating 
their  shooting  prowess,  participants  were  given  their 
targets,  along  with  a certificate.  This,  too,  was  a busy 
spot. 

Crossing  over  to  the  south  midway,  one’s  attention 
was  captured  by  an  impressive  outdoor  display  of 
Army  unit  equipment.  The  40'  x 80'  display  was  com- 
prised of  a crane,  a 10-ton  tractor,  and  an  office-type 
trailer  from  which  Army  Reserve  decals  were  dis- 
pensed and  ironed  onto  visitors’  T-shirts  — on  the  spot! 
A dressing  room  was  provided  for  complete  privacy. 

Leaving  the  midway,  and  entering  one  of  the  ex- 
hibit buildings:  among,  yet  set  apart  from,  the  colorful 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  glass  blowing  display, 
needlework  exhibits,  industrial  layouts,  and  all  manner 
of  arts  and  crafts,  was  the  Army’s  “Heritage  of 
Freedom”  Display  (manned  by  personnel  from 
Cameron  Station). 


4 A 


Using  the  total  Army  concept,  active  Army  and  reservists 
combined  their  talents  to  make  their  program  at  the  Mississippi 
State  Fair  a success. 


Crossing  the  catwalk  to  another  building  of  ex- 
hibits.one  encountered  the  blood  pressure  booth  (man- 
ned by  personnel  from  the  213th  Medical  Brigade  of 
Mississippi’s  Army  National  Guard.)  This  opportunity 
for  a free  blood  pressure  check  was  offered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Mississippi  Heart  Association,  and  in 
view  of  the  current  emphasis  on  hypertension,  pro- 
vided a real  service. 

A thorough  tour  of  the  exhibit  buildings  could  be 
tiring,  and  the  empty  chairs  at  the  Army  Reserve  Infor- 
mation Booth  (manned  by  personnel  from  the  40th 
Ordnance  Group)  were  mighty  welcome  to  fair  visitors, 
young  and  old.  (Meda  Usry,  Jackson  DRC) 

THE  DENVER  DRC  figures  it  has  the  only  colonel 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  full  time  recruiter. 
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Sergeant  First  Class  Leon  Baker,  in  Durango, 
Colo.,  has  a certificate  signed  by  the  governor  of  Col- 
orado, Richard  Lamm,  promoting  the  sergeant  to  full 
colonel  in  the  Colorado  National  Guard. 

There  is  little  chance  Baker  will  take  over  as  DRC 
commander.  In  fact  not  even  the  National  Guard  is  tak- 
ing all  this  very  seriously,  since  Baker’s  appointment  is 
strictly  honorary. 

He  does  have  the  goodwill  of  the  National  Guard, 
however,  who  regularly  refer  qualified  prospects  to 
him.  (William  Westmoreland.  Denver  DRC) 

ATTACK  OF  THE  FLY-MEN?  Hardly.  But  it 
doesn't  look  like  a reenlistment  ceremony  either.  How- 
ever in  a never  ending  search  for  new  and  strange  ways 
and  places  to  re-enlist,  three  men  from  the  41st  Combat 
Support  Hospital,  Fort  Sam  Houston  decided  to  take  the 
plunge  while  their  unit  was  having  a five-day  field 
training  exercise.  Re-up  day  for  them  just  happened  to 
be  the  same  as  their  chemical,  biological  and  radiologi- 
cal warfare  operations. 


Why  are  these  men  smiling? 


Swearing  the  trio  in  is  their  commander.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Dorris  Goodman.  The  men  from  left  are, 
Sergeant  First  Class  Jorge  Grille,  Specialist  Five 
"Valentin  Villarreal,  and  Specialist  Five  Lawrence 
Merchant. 

Now  if  someone  could  re-enlist  and  get  married  at 


the  same  time  while  jumping  from  an  airplane  under- 
water, he’d  have  a first.  (Fort  Sam  Houston) 

THE  MILITARY  ORDER  of  the  Purple  Pot 
(MOPP)  recently  was  presented  for  the  first  — and  to 
date,  only  — time  to  an  Oklahoma  City  newscaster. 

Mike  Carpenter,  KOCO-TV,  was  given  the  award 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  E.  Stice,  commander  of 
Army  recruiting  for  Oklahoma,  members  of  his  staff 
and  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  representatives. 


Mike  Carpenter,  Oklahoma  City  newscaster  with  his  "pot” 
award. 

The  newscaster  was  told  that  the  purple-painted 
helmet  was  to  be  worn  at  times  "when  the  flak  comes 
in  hot  and  heavy  around  the  station." 

“An  appropriate  terrifying  war  cry  (‘Aarragh!’)  is 
printed  on  the  front  of  the  helmet  to  frighten  the  recip- 
ient’s enemies,”  states  the  framed  award  accompany- 
ing the  helmet. 

The  presentation  was  to  recognize  KOCO-TV’s  air- 
ing of  Army  recruiting  news,  but  was  also  made  “in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ancient  principle  that  the  squeaky 
wheel  gets  the  grease.” 

Jim  Morris,  public  information  specialist  for  OKC 
DRC.  dreamed  up  MOPP  after  Carpenter  jocularly 
complained  that  he  had  not  received  a certificate  of  ap- 
preciation though  such  certificates  were  given  to  other 
local  newscasters. 

KOCO-TV  aired  the  MOPP  presentation  on  its 

evening  news.  (Carol  Colliver.  Oklahoma  City  DRC)"^, 

/ 
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105.3  107.7  100.0  96.6  95.9  99.6 


7-29  30  Dec-  4-10  11-17  18-24  25-31 

Dec  3 Jan  Jan  Jan  Jan  Jan 


Percent  of  weekly  objective  accomplished  for  shipping  weeks 
indi cated. 


Percentage  distribution  of  male  NPS  high  school  diploma  graduates 
and  NPS  male  cat.  IVs  by  region  as  of  31  Jan  77. 


Quantity  S.  Quality 


The  following  is  a list  of  DRCs  ranked  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  success  with  the  weekly  objective.  The  DRCs  are  listed 
alphabetically  within  categories. 


(For  the 

16  shipping 

periods  27  Sep  76 

thru 

31 

Jan  77) 

Albany 

16 

of 

16 

Syracuse 

8 

of 

16 

Indianapol i s 

Atlanta 

15 

of 

16 

Nashville 

Lansing 

Bal timore 

14 

of 

16 

Harri sburg 

Seattle 

Charlotte 

Sacramento 

St.  Louis 

Cincinnati 

13 

of 

1 6 A1 buquerque 

7 

of 

16 

Columbus 

Col umbia 

Cl evel and 

Denver 

Concord 

Honolulu 

Kansas  City 

Jackson 

Phoenix 

Little  Rock 

Jacksonville 

12 

of 

16 

Boston 

6 

of 

16 

Detroit 

Long  Island 

Newark 

Salt  Lake  City 

Louisville 

10 

of 

16 

Beckley 

San  Francisco 

Mi  ami 

Chicago 

Santa  Ana 

Montgomery 

9 

of 

16 

Los  Angeles 

5 

of 

16 

New  Orleans 

Newburgh 

Niagara  Falls 

Omaha 

New  Haven 

Oklahoma  City 

4 

of 

16 

Milwaukee 

Philadelphia 

Portland 

Pi  ttsburgh 

Ral ei gh 

San  Antonio 

2 

of 

16 

Des  Moines 

Richmond 

8 

of 

16 

Dal  1 as 

Minneapol i s 

San  Juan 

Houston 

Peoria 

DECEMBER 


QIPS  credits/recruit 

QIPS 

credits/recruiter 

1.  SERRC 

5.459 

1 . 

SERRC 

39.550 

2.  NERRC 

5.148 

2. 

SWRRC 

31 .938 

3.  MWRRC 

5.079 

3. 

WRRC 

26.253 

4.  WRRC 

5.049 

4. 

MWRRC 

25.433 

5.  SWRRC 

5.034 

5. 

NERRC 

25.263 

Command 

5.158 

Command 

28.638 

Top  20  DRCs 

-* 

Top  20  DRCs* 

1 . 

San  Juan 

6.084 

1 . 

Montgomery 

61.809 

2. 

Raleigh 

5.809 

2. 

Raleigh 

55.188 

3. 

Jacksonville 

5.767 

3. 

Jacksonville 

50.852 

4. 

Honol ul u 

5.714 

4. 

Miami 

47.489 

5. 

Col umbia 

5.587 

5. 

Jackson 

43.750 

6. 

A1 bany 

5.570 

6. 

Atlanta 

41.506 

7. 

Miami 

5.552 

7. 

Ri chmond 

38.746 

8. 

Montgomery 

5.480 

8. 

Little  Rock 

37.811 

9. 

Atlanta 

5.425 

9. 

Bal timore 

37.662 

10. 

Concord 

5.378 

10. 

Columbia 

35.754 

11. 

Niagara  Ealls 

5.351 

11 . 

Concord 

35.458 

12. 

Ri chmond 

5.342 

12. 

Chari otte 

34.984 

13. 

Harri sburg 

5.328 

13. 

Honol ul u 

33.548 

14. 

Phoenix 

5.305 

14. 

Phoenix 

32.525 

15. 

Baltimore 

5.301 

15. 

A1 buquerque 

30.930 

16. 

New  Haven 

5.251 

16. 

Nashvi 1 1 e 

30.792 

17. 

Syracuse 

5.226 

17. 

Cincinnati 

28.973 

18. 

Little  Rock 

5.219 

18. 

Long  Island 

28.714 

19. 

Nashvi 1 1 e 

5.216 

19. 

Dallas 

27.615 

20. 

Newark 

5.202 

20. 

San  Juan 

27.417 

*0nly  those  DRC  that  accomplished  their  quantitative  objective 
each  week  during  the  reception-station  month  were  eligible  for 
considerati on . 


Rankings  based  on  preliminary  information  received  from  regions  Does  not  include  bonus  credits. 
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B Training  Ideas 


for  station  commanders  to  use  in  their 
own  professional  development  training. 
Feel  free  to  adapt  this  to  local  needs. 
We  recommend  you  file  this  page. 


SUBJECT  AREA:  REFERENCES: 

SMART  SMART  Handbook, 

& DRC  PD  NCO 


Work  Plans  US  ARE  C Reg  1-9  & 

USAREC  Reg  601-20 


Reception,  Orienta-  USAREC  Cir  600-3 

tion  and  Transitional 
Training  Program 


Questions: 

1.  Who  develops  counseling  skills? 


2.  What  is  the  minimum  entry  that  must  be  placed 
on  a piece  of  correspondence  being  filed. 

3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  a market  analyst? 

4.  Can  the  oath  of  enlistment  be  administered  in 
any  language  other  than  English? 

5.  Who  is  the  approving  authority  for  a waiver  re- 
quest on  persons  whose  DD  Form  214  contains 
no  MOS  evaluation  score? 


OBJECTIVE/REMARKS: 

Do  your  recruiters  understand  the  procedures  to 
conduct  market  analysis  of  their  area;  Do  they 
understand  the  need  for  market  analysis?  Do  they 
know  how  to  analyze  their  area  and  what  action  to 
take?  You  and  your  recruiters  want  to  be  able  to 
compare  the  measured  recruiting  potential  of  an 
area  to  its  actual  production,  and  then  adjust  efforts 
accordingly. 

Do  your  recruiters  understand  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing a work  plan?  Do  they  know  how  to  prepare  a 
daily/monthly  plan?  Are  entries  and  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  prospect  cards  being  recorded  in  the 
planning  guide?  Does  the  recruiter  understand  the 
work  plan  should  be  kept  in  his  possession  and  the 
reason  why? 

Do  your  recruiters  and  interns  understand  this  pro- 
gram? Does  the  intern's  spouse  understand  the  pro- 
gram? Do  the  interns  understand  they  will  be  work- 
ing with  a successful  recruiter  or  the  PD  NCO  dur- 
ing the  first  2 or  3 weeks?  Remember  if  the  interns 
are  convinced  that  their  leaders  and  fellow 
recruiters  want  them  and  their  family  to  become  a 
part  of  the  recruiting  team  and  the  community  and 
to  become  successful,  chances  are  they  will  be. 

provides  questions  which  are  typical 
of  those  received  by  the  PD  Division 
of  HQ  USAREC.  The  answers  are  all 
found  in  the  references  cited. 

Answers: 

1.  Chap  3,  EM  22-101,  pg  3-1 

2.  Ch  8,  AR  340-18-1,  Chap  4,  Para 
4-5,  Para  4-9 

3.  Para  2-2g,  ST  12-163 

4.  AR  601-210.  Interim  Ch  11,  Chap  4, 

Para  4-15 


5.  AR  601-210,  Interim  Ch  10,  Line  N, 
Table  3-1 
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Nurse  Recruiting 

Not  a one  person  job 

By  SSG  LYLE  W.  LIPKE 
Louisville  DRC 


“It’s  not  ME,  it’s  WE.”  That’s  Sergeant  First  Class 
Bobbie  Strickland’s  slogan  for  successful  nurse  recruit- 
ing. 

“I’m  part  of  a team,  organizationally  and  literally. 
We  are  Team  2 in  Southeast  Region  and  we  all  work  to 
help  each  other  be  successful,”  explains  Bob. 

By  “WE”  Bob  means  ANC  Captain  Pat  Fuller  in 
Nashville  and  Sergeant  First  Class  Jimmy  Bagwell  in  Bir- 
mingham. Together  they  comprise  SERRC’s  Nurse 
Recruiting  Team  #2.  Bob  goes  further  by  including  Cap- 
tain Dale  Duffel,  Southeastern  Region’s  ANC  Counselor, 
and  Master  Sergeant  Ed  Fizer,  operations  NCO  in  Atlan- 
ta, in  the  team.  “They  give  us  fantastic  support  and  come 
out  to  help  us  and  give  classes,”  he  relates. 

“We  work  on  a ‘two  on  one’  basis  on  nearly  all  of 
our  interviews,”  Bob  says.  “Like,  on  one  of  my  appli- 
cants, I will  explain  options  and  requirements,  while 
Captain  Fuller  or  Captain  Duffel  will  come  along  to  ex- 
plain what  it’s  like  to  be  an  army  nurse  professionally.  I 
think  it  clinches  a lot  of  prospects  and  makes  for  a com- 
fortable interview  situation.” 

Bob  feels  his  most  successful  approach  is  through 
the  trend  classes  given  by  Captains  Fuller  and  Duffel  in 
his  nursing  schools.  “We  get  a lot  of  rapport  going  and 
develop  leads  from  that,”  he  comments. 

In  order  of  importance,  he  lists  also,  other  applicant 
referrals,  recruiter  referrals  (“We  get  more  of  those  than 
people  think”),  an  indispensable  card  file,  and  exposure 
through  convention  and  career  days. 

“We  have  to  keep  good  relations  with  agencies  like 
the  state  board  of  nursing  and  the  nursing  association,” 
says  Bobbie,  “and  I get  a lot  of  help  from  the  Reserves 
and  ROTC.” 

The  payoff  for  Bobbie  is  his  100  percent  accomplish- 
ment during  FY  7TQ  and  166  percent  during  1st  Quarter 
FY  77.  He’s  already  at  150  percent  for  2nd  Quarter  FY  77 
and  still  recruiting.  “Our  teamwork  and  those  statistics 
are  what  made  Southeast  the  only  region  in  USAREC  to 
meet  both  commission  and  application  objectives  last 
year,”  says  the  elated  gold  badge  recruiter. 

“I  cover  four  accredited  schools,  the  University  of 
Kentucky  in  Lexington,  Spalding  College  in  Louisville, 
Berea  College  in  Berea,  Kentucky  and  the  University  of 
Evansville  in  Evansville,  Indiana,”  relates  Bob.  “And 
from  that  it’s  a hard  job  to  come  up  with  the  percentages 
we’re  getting.  The  only  way  to  make  it  is  through  the 
teamwork  we  use.” 

The  only  really  disturbing  thing  to  Bob  is  the  long 
wait  for  an  applicant  to  be  processed  into  the  Army.  “We 
have  to  keep  in  constant  touch  and  hold  their  interest 
while  they  are  boarded  and  accepted.” 

Other  than  that.  Bob  likes  virtually  every  aspect  of 
his  job.  “1  was  in  vehicular  maintenance  for  four  years,” 
said  Bob.  “Then  I went  into  career  counseling  and  in 
1972  became  a production  recruiter  in  Miami. 

“I've  been  assigned  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  since  I 
was  accepted  for  nurse  recruiting  duty  in  February  1976, 
and  I really  enjoy  my  work.”  ^ 
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Like  Father^ 
Like  Son 

By  SSG  RICK  WILKEN 

Richmond  DRC 

Brown  and  Son  of  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  is  not  a men’s  clothing  store  nor 
law  firm.  It  is  the  father  and  son  team 
of  SFC  Jasper  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  recruiting 
station  commander,  and  his  son,  PFC 
Jasper  E.  Brown,  III. 

Last  July,  SFC  Brown,  father  and 
recruiter,  enlisted  his  eldest  son  in  the 
Army.  When  the  recruiter  aide  pro- 
gram began  he  requested  his  son  be 
an  aide.  In  December,  the  son 
returned  to  spend  thirty  days  as  an 
aide  before  departing  for  Korea  to 
work  as  an  MP. 

Will  the  son  follow  in  his  father’s 
footsteps?  Maybe. 

“Making  the  Army  a career  is  a 
possibility  right  now,’’  stated  the  soft 
spoken  younger  Brown.  “I  also  enjoy 
working  as  a recruiter  aide  and  have 
been  thinking  about  becoming  a 
recruiter  later  on.  Dad  also  worked  for 
about  eight  months  as  a platoon 
sergeant  in  an  MP  unit  before  he 
went  on  recruiting." 

When  asked  what  he  thought 
about  his  assignment  to  Korea  he 
answered,  “I  don’t  know  if  I will  like 
it  or  not;  guess  I’ll  just  wait  and  see.” 

An  eight-year  veteran  of  recruit- 
ing, SFC  Brown  is  proud  of  his  son 
and  believes  the  time  spent  working 
together  was  beneficial  in  both  a per- 
sonal and  professional  sense. 

“I  learned  a lot  from  Dad  while 
We  were  working  together,’’  the 
younger  member  of  the  team  stated, 
“especially  how  to  talk  to  people.” 

Did  Dad  learn  anything  from  his 

son? 

“I  sure  did!  Basic  training  has 
changed  over  the  years.  Now  I can  tell 
prospects  what  is  happening  today, 
instead  of  what  I remember  from 
when  I went  through  it. 

“Jasper’s  an  excellent  aide,  and 
should  make  a good  recruiter  some- 
time.” Brown  said  about  his  son.  “The 
students  identify  with  him  because 


they  are  closer  in  age  and  they  listen 
to  him.  After  one  week  on  the  job  we 
put  four  men  into  the  DEP,  all  cred- 
ited to  him.” 

As  an  aide,  the  younger  Brown 
had  five  high  schools  to  visit,  some  of 
them  more  than  once.  At  the  school 
he  would  talk  with  a few  students  in 
the  corridors  at  lunch  time  or  on  the 
school  grounds.  Schools  weren’t  the 
only  place  for  talking  though.  Know- 
ing where  the  students  hang  around 
after  school,  he  would  go  and  rap 
with  them.  He  even  talked  to  some  in 
the  hallway  of  the  building  where  he 
worked. 

“I  would  usually  talk  with  the 
dudes  about  my  experiences  in  the 
Army,”  he  said.  “They  want  to  know 
what  happened  during  basic  and  AIT. 
We  would  also  talk  about  what  I 
know  about  the  Army  in  general,  and 
what  I’m  getting  out  of  it.  Before  I 
went  to  the  first  school  I wondered 
how  I would  get  along.  Everything 
worked  out  great.  It’s  actually  easier 
talking  with  them  now  than  before  I 
went  in.” 

Although  it’s  easier  talking  with 
the  guys,  his  experience  hasn’t  af- 
fected the  girls  as  much,  he  claims, 
especially  those  he  dates. 

Putting  in  a good  word  for  his 
son.  Brown  said,  “Jasper  received  a 
letter  from  the  US  Military  Academy 


PFC  Jasper  E.  Brown,  III,  son  of 
recruiter,  SFC  Jasper  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
teams  up  with  his  father  as  his 
recruiter  aide.  The  younger  Brown  has 
already  proven  himself  a walking 
testimonial  for  the  Army  his  father 
sells. 

expressing  an  interest  in  him  attend- 
ing West  Point,  Unfortunately  it  ar- 
rived after  he  had  enlisted,  so  if  he 
decides  to  apply  he  has  to  serve  one 
year  on  active  duty  before  he  can  at- 
tend.” 

“Dad  called  while  I was  in  MP 
School  at  Fort  McClellan,  and  said 
that  a letter  had  come  from  West 
Point,”  the  younger  Brown  added. 
“When  I get  to  Korea,  I’ll  get  the 
paperwork  moving  and  try  to  get  into 
West  Point  when  I return.  If  I don’t 
get  it.  I’ll  continue  my  education 
through  Project  AHEAD.” 

The  oldest  of  six  children,  PFC 
Brown,  18,  is  a graduate  of  Deep 
Creek  High  School  in  Chesapeake. 
While  in  school  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major  in  Junior  ROTC,  graduated  in 
the  upper  half  of  his  class,  and  was  a 
star  athlete  in  track  and  field.  He  still 
holds  the  school’s  high  jump  record  of 
6' 3". 

This  might  be  the  last  father  and 
son  team  for  the  Browns.  Another  son 
will  be  graduating  from  high  school 
soon,  but  according  to  SFC  Brown,  he 
wants  to  go  to  college  first  and  then 
join  the  Army  through  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram. 

Would  you  believe  an  area  com- 
mander and  station  commander, 
father  and  son  team?  “Hey  Dad,  get 
your  production  up.” 
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/ am  (am  not)  glad  fo 


Sally  Smith,  the  19-year  old  wife 
of  a private  first  class,  is  unhappy  and 
bored  with  living  in  her  run-down 
apartment  that  she  must  pretend  is 
her  happy  haven.  During  the  day  she 
watches  TV,  takes  care  of  the  baby 
and  attempts  to  clean  the  apartment, 
hoping  that  maybe  she  can  dust  away 
cracks  in  the  walls  and  scratches  on 
the  rented  furniture.  Sally  and  her 
husband  don’t  get  out  much  because 
they  don’t  have  the  money.  She  has 
few  friends  and  is  tired  of  the  whole 
situation.  Sick  of  complaining,  she 
just  wants  to  get  away  from  her  prob- 
lems. 

Sally  is  one  of  hundreds  of  wives 
from  Ft  Riley  who  live  in  off-post 
housing  due  either  to  the  shortage  of 
housing  on  post  or  out  of  their  own 
choice.  Many  of  these  women  are 
married  to  men  with  ranks  of  E-4  or 
below.  One  of  the  biggest  problems 
for  these  families  is  finances.  It’s  hard 
to  live  on  the  income  that  a lower 
ranking  enlisted  man  brings  home 
each  month. 

An  E-2  under  two  years  in  ser- 
vice and  claiming  three  exemptions 
takes  home  approximately  $551.60 
after  withholding  of  income  and 
FICA  taxes.  This  income  includes  his 
BAQ  allowance  and  Separate  Rations 
allowance.  An  E-4  with  the  same  ex- 
emptions and  time  in  service  brings 
home  $597.00  a month  including  his 
allowances. 

“By  the  time  we  finish  paying 
rent  and  other  house  bills  we  don’t 
have  money  to  do  anything,”  com- 
plained a young  private’s  wife.  “I 
hope  that  we  can  find  something  that 
isn’t  so  expensive,  but  the  places  I’ve 
seen  are  a mess.” 

"A  big  problem  for  these  people 
is  that  the  places  they  can  afford  are 
not  the  nice  ones  and  what  they  want 
to  rent  is  too  expensive,”  explained 
Judy  Grosenickle,  post  housing  refer- 
ral assistant.  “Most  families  need  a 
car  and  that’s  another  expense  which 


takes  away  from  rent  money.” 

Rent  and  transportation  are  not 
the  only  expenses,  especially  for 
families  with  children.  Lower  grade 
enlisted  men  bringing  home  very 
small  paychecks,  without  proper 
budgeting,  may  find  the  money  gone 
long  before  the  next  payday. 

Many  of  the  wives  admit  they 
didn’t  give  much  thought  to  budgeting 
before  they  got  married.  Most  lived  at 
home  with  their  parents,  who 
shielded  them  from  the  financial 
responsibilities  everyone  eventually 
faces.  They  never  thought  much 
about  where  the  money  came  from 
for  the  necessary  material  things. 
They  were  provided  and  that  was  all 
that  mattered. 

Their  husbands  are  usually  just 
as  inexperienced  with  financial  mat- 
ters. They  never  realized  that  getting 
married  and  having  children  cost  so 
much. 

They  learn  quickly  that  money  is 
easily  spent  when  they  leave  the 
shelter  of  home  and  move  into  a place 
of  their  own.  It  goes  even  faster  if 
there  are  children  in  the  family  and 
more  mouths  to  feed,  more  bodies  to 
clothe. 

“We  didn’t  expect  everything  to 
cost  so  much,”  said  a private’s  wife.  “I 
wish  we  could  go  out  like  we  did 
before  we  got  married,  but  we  haven't 
saved  any  money.  I’m  afraid  we’ll 
have  some  unexpected  expenses  and 
then  we’re  in  trouble.” 

These  families  need  help  to  learn 
how  to  handle  their  money  and  how 
to  cope  with  the  financial  problems 
they  already  have.  Many  can’t  take 
the  initial  step  themselves  because 
they  don’t  know  what  to  do. 

One  reason  many  families  go 
into  debt  is  that  they  have  the  wrong 
priorities  for  spending  their  hard- 
earned  money.  One  private  decided 
that  his  family  needed  a brand  new 
$400  color  television  set.  When  he 
began  the  payment  plan  with  a fi- 


nance company  he  already  had  two 
other  monthly  loan  payments  in 
effect. 

Other  families  spend  money  on  a 
new  car  or  even  a second  car.  Unless 
they  have  no  other  bills,  many  of 
them  eventually  fall  behind  on  their 
payments. 

According  to  counselors,  some  of 
the  men  get  hostile  about  having  to 
follow  a budget.  They  get  themselves 
in  debt,  and  need  help,  but  they  don’t 
like  the  idea  of  somebody  telling  them 
how  to  manage  their  money. 

If  a person  is  in  full  receipt  of  his 
pay  and  just  can’t  handle  their 
money,  ACS/AER  cannot  assist  them 
by  providing  a loan,  but  they  usually 
help  people  find  a way  out.  The  of- 
fices are  staffed  with  social  workers 
and  counselors  to  help  families  solve 
their  problems.  If  they  can’t  help  they 
usually  refer  people  to  someone  who 
can. 

A well  set-up  budget  saves  these 
families  from  going  into  debt,  and 
sometimes  even  means  a little  extra 
each  month,  but  they  must  follow  the 
budgets  exactly.  Usually  they  find 
that  much  of  their  money  has  been 
spent  carelessly,  simply  because  they 
didn’t  keep  track  of  what  was  being 
spent. 

Still,  some  families  find  it 
difficult  to  live  on  such  a small  in- 
come. Often  men  decide  to  take  a part 
time  job  after  duty  hours,  to  provide  a 
little  extra  money. 

“I  work  part  time  at  night  and  on 
weekends,”  said  a Spec.  4.  “I  don't 
like  the  job,  and  I get  pretty  tired,  but 
right  now  we  need  the  money.” 

It’s  not  likely  that  the  lower 
enlisted  person's  pay  and  allowances 
will  ever  increase  enough  to  afford 
them  and  their  families  a life  of 
leisure.  But  with  a little  drive,  per- 
sonal pride  and  with  a certain  amount 
of  help  from  Army  agencies,  a family 
can  manage  to  handle  their  finances 
and  improve  their  living  conditions.^ 
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le  0 military  wife 


The  article  at  left  first 
appeared  in  the  Fort  Riley 
Post.  The  letter  at  right 
was  written  by  Mrs.  Pris- 
cilla Abney  in  response  to 
that  article.  Both  are  re- 
printed here  with  their 
permission  to  give  recruit- 
ers and  prospects  a pro 
and  con  look  at  the  ad- 
justments young  marrieds 
(military  or  otherwise) 
have  to  make  and  the 
problems  they  may  have 
to  face. 


I would  like  to  respond  to  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Oct.  15  Ft,  Riley  POST 
about  Off-Post  wives. 

1 do  not  agree  with  several  sub- 
jects in  the  article,  because  some  peo- 
ple have  to  learn  from  their  own  ex- 
perience how  to  handle  their  income. 
They  can  get  help  with  the  budgeting 
of  their  pay  check  but  they’ll  usually 
still  be  broke  the  day  after  payday. 

I’m  a military  wife  married  to  a 
Spec.  4,  and  I’m  very  glad  to  have  my 
husband  in  the  service.  We  have  two 
children  and  live  very  comfortably  on 
just  my  husband’s  salary. 

Being  in  the  Army  we  know  ev- 
ery month  how  much  pay  we’ll 
receive,  which  makes  it  easy  to  set  up 
a budget  and  still  put  some  money 
aside.  I’ve  found  that  a checking  ac- 
count helps  manage  every  penny,  so 
we’ve  never  been  broke  the  day 
before  pay  day. 

When  we  arrived  at  Ft.  Riley  my 
husband  was  an  E-2,  and  we  lived  in 
a two  bedroom  shack  paying  $185 
with  utilities  paid.  This  took  most  of 
our  pay,  but  with  careful  budgeting 
we  still  had  enough  money  to  go  out 
occasionally  to  enjoy  ourselves.  It’s 
not  where  you  live  but  only  that  you 
all  live  together  as  a family,  and  that’s 
what  makes  a home. 

I never  sit  around  and  watch  TV 
or  feel  sorry  for  myself.  I do  all  the 
house  cleaning  in  the  mornings  and 
in  the  afternoons  I go  for  walks  with 
my  children  to  the  park,  or  sometimes 
get  acquainted  with  a new  neighbor. 

There’s  military  wives  club  every 
Tuesday  at  the  First  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Junction  City  where 
we  have  family  group  discussions  for 
an  hour,  then  needlework  or  crafts  for 
thirty  minutes,  then  an  hour  of  volley- 
ball. 

Our  children  are  taken  care  of 
free  while  we  enjoy  all  these  ac- 
tivities. 


The  USO  in  Junction  City  also 
has  activities  for  wives,  and  they  pro- 
vide babysitting  for  a small  charge. 

There  really  is  no  need  to  feel 
depressed  or  lonely  about  your  sur- 
roundings if  you’re  willing  to  try. 

We’ve  moved  twice  since  coming 
to  Fort  Riley,  and  now  we  live  in 
(government)  quarters. 

All  our  friends  have  a lot  of  mis- 
conceptions about  on-post  housing 
and  would  rather  live  in  small  high 
rent  apartments  or  houses  rather  than 
sign  up  for  quarters. 

I think  Ft.  Riley  is  one  of  the 
nicest  posts  anyone  could  be  asked  to 
be  stationed  at.  We  have  the  best 
medical  care  and  facilities  of  any 
other  post.  I know  that  with  all  the 
benefits  we  receive  in  the  service  it 
makes  up  for  the  low  pay  checks. 

I have  relatives  in  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Marines  and  each  have  told 
me  the  Army  takes  better  care  of 
families  in  medical  care  and  housing. 

We’ve  been  at  Ft.  Riley  seven 
months  and  I’ve  received  better  care 
of  myself  and  my  children  than  I 
could  ever  afford. 

The  Army  to  us  is  the  best  paying 
and  most  dependable  job  my  hus- 
band could  ever  wish  for,  and  I ap- 
preciate being  able  to  stay  home  and 
raise  my  children,  whereas  before  it 
took  both  me  and  my  husband  work- 
ing to  even  make  ends  meet,  and  we 
needed  a babysitter  to  raise  my 
children. 

I am  thankful  we  are  in  the  ser- 
vice and  stationed  at  Ft.  Riley.  Our  in- 
come is  very  good  and  if  everyone 
would  handle  their  income  with  a lit- 
tle common  sense  there  wouldn’t  be 
any  problems  of  low  income  and 
unhappiness. 

Glad  to  be  a military  wife. 

Pricilla  Abney 
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CONVENTIONS:  Why  we  should 


By  BARBARA  EITNER 

A&SP  Directorate,  HQ  USAREC 

Years  ago  men  trekked  by  camel 
across  the  dusty  deserts  of  the 
Mideast  to  sell  their  wares  at  a central 
market  place  or  bazaar.  Today  that 
ancient  bazaar  is  called  a convention. 
The  travel  may  be  by  plane,  train,  or 
automobile,  but  the  purpose  is  still 
the  same  — to  sell  a product. 

For  USAREC  the  product  is  the 
Army  and  that  is  why  the  command 
has  a large  continuing  convention 
program.  Essentially,  a convention  is 
another  sales  marketing  tool. 

Conventions  are  used  by 
USAREC  to  inform  a large  number  of 
people,  both  educators  and  influen- 


cers,  about  Army  educational  pro- 
grams, career  opportunities  and 
benefits.  This  year  USAREC  will  par- 
ticipate in  15  national  and  more  than 
250  local  education  conventions. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable,  for 
USAREC  purposes,  on  the  national 
level  are  the  American  Vocational  As- 
sociation (AVA)  and  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 
(APGA)  meetings.  These  plus  several 
college  fairs  around  the  country  make 
for  much  USAREC  exposure  with 
educators,  counselors  and  students. 

The  USAREC  educational  con- 
vention program  started  in  1968. 
Since  then  USAREC  has  participated 
in  increasing  numbers  of  these 
education  association  conferences. 


adding  and  deleting  as  post-show 
evaluations  are  made.  This  year’s 
schedule  concentrates  on  those  con- 
ferences thought  to  be  most  produc- 
tive. 

What  makes  a convention  suc- 
cessful for  USAREC?  Making  them 
productive  for  Army  recruiters  takes  a 
lot  of  hard  work.  First  comes  the  ex- 
hibit. For  the  national  program  a new 
modular  exhibit  system  is  used.  De- 
signed by  N.  W.  Ayer  and  built  by  the 
Support  Center,  it  is  based  on  frames 
of  five-feet-wide,  eight-feet-high 
chrome  tubing  on  which  are  hung 
graphics  with  clear  vinyl  overlays  and 
printed  explanatory  copy.  The  overall 
effect  is  one  of  shimmering  light.  The 
graphics  are  designed  to  reflect  the 


CONVENTIONS:  How  wo  are 

If  educators  are  influencers, 
what  better  place  to  influence  them  is 
there  than  at  a convention  where 
10,000  educators  gather. 

That’s  why  a small  USAREC  con- 
tingent joined  with  more  than  10,000 
educators  at  the  American  Vocational 
Association  (AVA)  convention  in 
Houston  in  December.  As  in  the  past, 
USAREC  had  an  exhibit  at  the  con- 
vention, but  USAREC  was  involved 
with  AVA  on  several  other  levels  last 
year. 

One  panel  discussion  meeting 
was  titled,  “Occupational  Guidance: 
Career  Development  and  the  Army.” 
Chaired  by  Dr.  Hartley  Campbell, 
USAREC  educator  program  coordina- 
tor, the  panel  presented  an  overview 
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be  involved 


theme  of  the  particular  convention. 
For  one,  we  may  want  to  emphasize 
Project  AHEAD;  for  another,  Army 
skill  training.  Whatever  the  graphics 
portray,  they  are  all  geared  to  career 
development  in  the  Army. 

For  the  convention  program  to 
work  smoothly  it’s  important  that  the 
people  involved  know  exactly  what 
their  responsibilities  are.  USAREC 
notifies  the  region  project  officer  of 
the  upcoming  convention,  the  booth 
numbers  and  the  size  of  the  space.  He 
then  appoints  a DRC  project  officer. 
One  of  them  must  then  provide 
USAREC  with  identification  and 
quantities  of  RPIs  and  giveaways  or- 
dered for  the  convention  and  the 
names  of  the  people  manning  the 


booth.  He  must  also  designate  people 
to  set  up  and  dismantle  the  exhibit. 
Two  or  three  men  are  usually  suffi- 
cient for  the  latter.  In  this  instance, 
we  do  mean  men — erecting  the  ex- 
hibit takes  a little  masculine  strength. 

Sometimes  the  region  prefers 
that  the  DRC  work  directly  with  the 
USAREC  convention  manager. 
Usually  this  direct  contact  works  well, 
but  it  is  up  to  the  region  project  officer 
to  determine  which  way  he  wants  to 
go.  The  most  critical  points  are  that 
someone  must  arrange  to  have  suffi- 
cient, applicable  literature  and  givea- 
ways on  hand,  and  to  have  excellent 
booth  staffers. 

Booth  staffers  are  of  prime  im- 
portance. There  must  be  at  least  two 


people,  one  military,  at  all  times  for  a 
10'x20'  booth;  four  for  a 20'x20'  con- 
figuration. These  people  must  be  well 
groomed  and  articulate.  And  most  es- 
sential, they  must  have  a sound 
knowledge  of  Army  education  pro- 
grams and  benefits,  be  courteous  to 
booth  visitors  and  be  able  to  handle 
themselves  well  with  a sophisticated 
audience.  Area  commanders,  educa- 
tion coordinators  and  top  recruiters 
are  the  people  found  to  be  the  most 
effective. 

One  last  word  of  caution  to  those 
who  may  someday  man  a convention 
booth.  Avoid  sitting,  smoking  and 
talking:  It  turns  visitors  off.  They'll  be 
afraid  to  interrupt  what  seems  to  be 
an  important  conversation! 


bivolved 


of  the  US  Army  Career  and  Education 
Information  Center  (commonly 
called  Educator  Package)  and  the 
Army  Occupational  Handbook. 

Doctor  Campbell  explained  how 
the  two  resources  relate  to  the  civilian 
occupational  information  systems 
most  commonly  used,  and  how  they 
are  useful  to  the  recruiter  in  educator 
and  youth  contacts. 

To  provide  a broader  balance. 
Master  Sergeant  John  E.  Prioleau, 
food  service  instructor  at  the  Quarter- 
master School,  Fort  Lee,  was  part  of 
the  panel.  His  explanation  of  career 
opportunities  in  the  food  service 
specialties  was  enlightening  to  some 
“old  hands”  attending  the  program. 
His  description  of  his  competition  at 


the  national  level  Culinary  Alliance 
annual  meetings  in  Chicago  in  recent 
years,  where  he  won  awards  in  small 
quantity  food  preparation,  provided 
an  illustration  of  the  individual  recog- 
nition that  can  be  achieved  today. 

Barbara  Jo  Corso,  education  coor- 
dinator at  the  Dallas  DRC,  told  about 
the  liaison  role  of  the  coordinator.  She 
illustrated  the  need  to  work  with 
recruiters  at  the  local  level  and  with 
other  USAREC  and  Army  units  on 
other  levels.  She  also  explained  some 
of  the  education  coordinators’  func- 
tions with  educators  at  secondary  and 
post-secondary  schools,  explaining 
Project  AHEAD,  the  Educator 
Package,  ASVAB  and  other  programs. 
She  cited  instances  of  direct  service  to 
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In  the  future  for  the  convention 
program , there  are  plans  for  the  Army 
Reserve  and  ROTC  to  join  USAREC 
in  the  same  booth.  This  was  tried  last 
year  informally,  but  for  the  FY  78  sea- 
son, this  will  be  done  on  a continuing 
basis. 

The  JELDOR  (Joint  Education 
Liaison  Directors  of  Recruiting)  tried 
another  new  concept  in  Houston  last 
November  at  the  National  Conference 
on  Career  Education.  All  services 
were  in  one  large  booth.  Audience 
reaction  was  overwhelming.  Most 
visitors  were  relieved  not  to  have  to 
wander  over  the  large  Astrohall 
searching  for  one  particular  service. 
JELDOR  will  again  sponsor  a similar 
booth  at  the  coming  National  Educa- 
tion Association  shown  in  Min- 
neapolis next  July. 

Army  educators  also  become  in- 
volved in  the  actual  workings  of  asso- 
ciations as  members  who  attend  the 


meetings  to  find  out  the  latest  trends 
in  education,  or  as  panelists  who  can 
spread  the  word  about  innovative 
Army  education  programs.  Active 
participation  and  interaction  with  the 


members  of  associations  are  empha- 
sized in  Army  education.  The  follow- 
ing article  tells  of  the  USAREC  pro- 
gram at  the  AVA  convention  last  De- 
cember in  Houston. 
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individuals  while  serving  as  a re- 
source person  for  class  or  group  meet- 
ings. 

Staff  Sergeant  Calvin  Posner, 
recruiter  from  the  Santa  Ana  DRC, 
described  the  contacts  and  salesman- 
ship techniques  used  in  recruiting. 
He  pointed  out  that  joining  the  Army 
provides  an  opportunity  for  a young 
person  to  combine  work,  earnings 
and  additional  education  rather  than 
having  to  choose  one  or  the  other.  He 
talked  about  the  options  available  to 
people  in  the  Army  as  they  approach 
decision  points  in  a career. 

Jim  Perry,  education  coordinator 
at  Southwestern  Regional  Recruiting 
command,  served  as  program  host 
and  Clen  Weight,  education  coor- 


dinator for  the  Salt  Lake  City  DRC, 
was  recorder  for  the  session.  Another 
meeting  of  specific  interest  consisted 
of  education  representatives  of  the 
services  deciding  to  form  a special  in- 
terest section  within  the  Guidance 
Division  of  AVA.  Charles  R.  Diggs, 
Navy  education  specialist  from  Little 
Rock,  accepted  chairmanship  of  this 
group.  The  group’s  goal  is  to  be  in- 
fluential in  getting  the  message  to 
educators  from  all  services,  via  pro- 
grams and  general  participation  in  the 
conventions.  The  Army  and  AVA 
have  many  common  goals  and  this 
special  interest  section  can  contribute 
to  clarification. 

On  the  next  to  last  day  of  the  con- 
vention, at  the  Guidance  Division's 


annual  luncheon,  a plaque  (merit 
award)  from  the  division  was  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Campbell  as  the  Army 
representative.  The  award  was  in 
recognition  of  the  Army's  support 
and  good  feeling  generated  in  the 
educational  community  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Educator  Package.  Dur- 
ing the  presentation  of  the  award, 
three  members  of  the  Education 
Package  ad  hoc  advisory  committee 
were  on  hand,  including  Dr.  Eugene 
Bottoms,  Guidance  Division  presi- 
dent who  was  the  luncheon  speaker, 
and  Harry  Drier,  vice  president  of  the 
division  and  chairman  of  the  advisory 
committee  for  the  USAREC  Educator 
Package. 
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Education  Assistance 

Public  Law  94-502  established  the  Educational 
Assistance  Program  for  servicemembers  entering  mili- 
tary service  after  Dec.  31,  1976  (except  those  individuals 
who  enlisted  in  the  service  under  the  Delayed  Entry  Pro- 
gram prior  to  Jan.  1,  1977).  The  Army  regulation  on  pay, 
AR  37-104-3,  is  being  changed  to  provide  details  on  how 
it  will  work. 

• Monthly  contributions  by  servicemembers  (in  the 
form  of  allotments)  of  from  $50  to  $75,  in  $5  increments 
will  be  matched  with  $2  for  each  $1  contributed  which  is 
to  be  used  for  educational  purposes  after  the  member 
has  completed  the  first  tour  of  duty. 

• Servicemembers  may  contribute  a maximum  of 
$2700  which  will  provide  for  a fund  of  $8100  for  educa- 
tional benefits.  Contributions  will  be  sent  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  they  will  administer  the 
funds. 

• At  the  time  of  enrollment  in  the  Educational 
Assistance  Program,  members  must  agree  to  participate 
for  at  least  12  consecutive  months  before  disenrolling  or 
suspending  participation.  Participants  may  disenroll  or 
suspend  participation  at  any  time  because  of  personal 
hardship. 

• Payment  of  benefits  may  be  made  for  periods  of 
time  during  which  the  participant  is  actually  enrolled  in, 
and  is  pursuing,  an  approved  program  of  education.  Pay- 
ment of  benefits  may  be  made  after  a participant  has 
completed  the  first  obligated  period  of  active  duty  which 
began  after  Dec.  31,  1976,  or  six  years  of  active  duty 
which  began  after  Dec.  31,  1976,  whichever  period  of 
time  is  less. 

• The  amount  of  the  monthly  payments  will  be 
determined  by  adding  all  contributions  a member  has 
made  to  the  fund,  multiplying  by  three,  and  then  divid- 
ing the  total  by  36  or  the  number  of  months  in  which  con- 
tributions were  made  by  the  member,  whichever  is 
lesser  in  number. 

• If  a program  participant  decides  not  to  use  the 
fund  for  educational  purposes,  or  if  discharged  or 
released  from  active  duty  under  dishonorable  condi- 
tions, the  money  contributed  will  be  refunded. 

Copies  of  DA  Circular  621-14  have  been  distributed 
to  recruiting  stations.  The  circular  describes  the  program 
and  provides  information  required  to  understand  the 
benefits  of  this  program. 

Biack  History 

Afro-American  (Black)  History  Week  is  sponsored 
by  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Afro-American  Life 


and  History,  Inc.,  a private  historical  society  founded  in 
1915.  Instead  of  the  traditional  week,  the  association  is 
observing  Black  History  Month  in  February,  1977,  as 
they  did  in  1976. 

Normally,  black  history  observance  comes  each  year 
on  the  second  Sunday  in  February,  the  objective  being  to 
include  both  February  12  and  14,  Abraham  Lincoln’s  and 
Frederick  Douglass’  birth  dates.  When  these  dates  fall  in 
different  weeks,  as  they  do  in  1977,  the  normal  pro- 
cedure is  to  observe  the  week  which  includes  Douglass’ 
birth  date. 

School  Selections 

Thirty -nine  captains,  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels 
from  USAREC  are  among  the  more  than  1700  officers 
selected  for  further  military  schooling  in  FY  77  and  FY 
78. 

Recently  announced  lists  show  that  16  USAREC  ma- 
jors and  captains  (on  the  promotion  list  to  major)  will  be 
attending  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  or  a 
counterpart  school  in  another  service.  Deferred  until  FY 
78  are  14  USAREC  majors  and  captains. 

Selected  to  attend  senior  service  colleges,  such  as 
the  Army  War  College,  are  five  DRC  commanders  to  go 
in  FY  77.  Four  other  DRC  commanders  are  to  attend  a 
senior  service  college  in  FY  78. 

Correspondence  Courses 

Most  TRADOC  service  school  correspondence 
course  programs  are  being  combined  under  one  program 
manager  at  the  US  Army  Training  Support  Center,  Ft. 
Eustis,  Va. 

This  is  the  first  of  a two  phase  move  that  places  most 
branch  correspondence  course  programs  in  one  consoli- 
dated location. 

The  second  phase  of  the  move  involves  the  courses 
for  ASA,  Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the 
Sergeants  Major  Academy  — no  firm  movement  dates 
have  been  set. 

The  TRADOC  officials  involved  expect  a smooth 
transition  with  minimum  student  impact.  All  correspon- 
dence course  students  will  receive  a letter  confirming  the 
transfer  completion  date  of  their  course  records. 

By  consolidation  at  Fort  Eustis,  there  will  be  a single 
focal  point  for  course  training  and  a reduction  in  the 
duplication  of  courses.  Before  the  consolidation,  there 
were  more  than  3600  sub-courses  in  the  Army  inventory. 
Combining  school  correspondence  programs  will  cut  the 
number  of  basic  core  curriculum  courses  to  about  2200. 

TRADOC  planners  advise  that  the  service  schools 
will  remain  the  subject  matter  experts  and  the  source  of 
branch  knowledge.  The  Training  Support  Center  will 
soon  be  the  single  point  of  contact  for  all  students. 
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FY  76  Reenlistment  Achievement 

The  FY  76  DA  reenlistment  achievement  award  will 
be  presented  to  TRADOC  and  the  US  Military  Academy 
for  exceeding  their  reenlistment  objectives  during  the 
period  Oct.  1,  1975  to  Sept.  30,  1976. 

Reenlistment  achievement  of  major  commands  in 
the  Army  is  based  on  percentage  of  assigned  objective 
obtained  in  three  categories:  first  term,  first  term 
"quality”  and  careerists.  Percentage  of  objective  is  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  a reenlistment  rate. 

First  term  “quality”  is  defined  as  a soldier  who  re- 
quires no  waiver  for  reenlistment,  holds  a current  MOS 
test  score  of  100  or  higher,  and  possesses  a high  school 
diploma  or  GED  equivalent. 

The  following  table  shows  reenlistment  achieve- 
ment by  commands  for  FY  76: 


Major 

First 

First  Term 

Career 

Command 

Term 

“quality” 

DARCOM 

92.5 

94.1 

87.0 

ASA 

50.8 

60.1 

79.4 

CIDC 

92.0 

125.0 

85.0 

FORSCOM 

95.8 

89.4 

111.5 

HSC 

66.4 

71.9 

80.4 

MTMC 

100.0 

116.7 

64.6 

MDW 

62.3 

78.8 

110.8 

USARJ 

93.2 

86.0 

104.8 

USACC 

94.6 

92.8 

91.8 

TRADOC 

112.6 

112.6 

106.7 

8TH  army 

113.0 

126.0 

82.0 

USAREUR 

86.9 

84.6 

85.5 

USAREC 

94.0 

107.2 

100.3 

USMA 

117.6 

135.0 

108.0 

USAES 

120.2 

139.6 

80.7 

OTHER 

COMDS 

28.0 

25.4 

61.1 

TOTAL 

ARMY 

89.1 

87.0 

98.6 

Speaker's  Bureau 

Seattle  DRChas  established  a Speaker’s  Bureau  con- 
sisting of  military  and  civilian  members  of  the  DRC 
headquarters  who  are  available  to  speak  to  high  school 
classes. 

That’s  not  unique;  many  DRCs  have  done  so.  What 
is  unique  is  the  attractive  brochure  they  published  to  de- 
scribe who  is  available  to  speak  on  what  topics.  The  most 
recent  brochure  seen  is  entitled,  “High  School  Speaker's 
Bureau.  Fall  76,”  and  it  features  photos  and  one 
paragraph  academic  biographies  of  the  people  who  are 
listed  as  available.  Another  paragraph  for  each  speaker 
defines  the  topic  and  sub-topics  that  person’s  speech  can 
cover. 


For  more  information  on  the  brochure,  and  to 
receive  copies,  call  Jim  Simpson  of  the  Seattle  DRC 
A&SP  office  at  (206)  442-4301. 

Reenlistment  RPIs 

The  following  list  includes  items  currently  available 
for  requisitioning  for  reenlistment  purposes  only.  All  re- 
quisitions should  be  submitted  by  career  counselors  on 
Form  DA-17  (3  copies)  through  Commander,  US  Army 
Recruiting  Command,  ATTN:  USARCASP-D,  Ft.  Sheri- 
dan, 111.,  60037,  to  US  Army  Publications  Center  in  accor- 
dance with  AR  601-280,  para  1-14.  Unless  otherwise  in- 
dicated all  posters  are  small  (11”  x 14”). 


RPI 300 

RPI 301 

RPI 302 
RPI 303 

RPI 305 

RPI 306 

RPI 307 

RPI 308 
RPI 319 
RPI 325 
RPI  331 
RPI 332 
RPI 334 

RPI 341 
RPI 343 
RPI 345 
RPI  347 
RPI 349 
RPI  356 
RPI 357 
RPI 358 
RPI 366 

RPI 373 
RPI 383 

RPI  385 

RPI 386 
RPI 387 
RPI  921 
RPI  951 

RPI 975 


Booklet.  If  there’s  a question,  you’ll  have  the 
answer. 

Folder.  The  Army  Service  School  Reenlistment 
Option. 

Folder.  Your  career  decision. 

Folder.  How  to  tell  your  friends  you’re  reenlist- 
ing. 

Poster.  The  Army’s  been  good  to  this  Army 
wife. 

Poster.  When  you’re  doing  something  of  value, 
you  value  yourself  more. 

Poster.  Since  I’ve  been  in  the  Army,  the  longest 
I’ve  sat  still  is  for  this  photograph. 

Folder.  Why  are  you  staying  in? 

Poster.  I’d  like  to  live  in  Europe.  Not  just  visit. 
Poster,  $8,000  is  $8,000. 

Poster.  Music  is  where  I want  to  be. 

Folder.  Music  is  where  I want  to  be. 

Poster.  How  to  tell  your  friends  you’re  reenlist- 
ing. 

Folder.  Berlin  Brigade. 

Folder.  Old  Guard. 

Folder.  Combat  Arms  Option. 

Folder.  Overseas. 

Decal.  We  serve  proudly. 

Label.  Career  Counseling  3-1/2” 

Label.  Career  Counseling  9” 

Label.  Career  Counseling  1” 

Booklet.  Take  a look  at  all  the  thing’s  you’ve 
been  taking  for  granted. 

Booklet.  Living  with  the  Army. 

Poster.  The  best  way  to  see  Europe  is  to  live  and 
work  there. 

Poster.  Will  your  next  job  make  you  feel  as  good 
as  the  one  you  have  now. 

Poster.  Patches,  (large.) 

Poster.  Your  family  benefits  when  you  reenlist. 
Poster.  Start  college  while  you’re  serving. 

Label.  Yesterday,  Today,  Tomorrow.  The  Unit- 
ed States  Army. 

Book.  Army  Occupational  Handbook  (one  per 
reenlistment  office).  5? 
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the  brains  of 
field  artillery 
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Mistakes  are  not  tolerated  in  the 
explosive  world  of  field  artillery. 

That’s  why  those  soldiers  called 
“The  Brains  of  Field  Artillery,”  the 
cannon  fire  direction/fire  support 
specialists,  are  so  carefully  chosen. 
Once  picked  for  MOS  13E,  they  are 
carefully  trained  and  supervised  by 
only  highly  trained  and  competent 
supervisors. 

“What  marks  the  13E  among  all 
field  artillerymen  is  his  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  upper  category  of  compe- 
tence and  maturity,”  emphasized 
Captain  Gregory  Fueger,  an  opera- 
tions officer  in  the  Gunnery  Depart- 
ment of  the  Field  Artillery  School  at 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.  “I’ll  match  a 13E 
against  any  other  man  in  the  Army  — 
almost  every  time  the  13E  is  the  man 
who  stands  out  among  any  group.  Out 
of  any  ten  men  you  could  pick  at  ran- 
dom, one  or  two  will  show  up  as  bet- 
ter soldiers,  and  chances  are  they’ll  be 
13Es. 

The  stringent  requirements  to 
become  a 13E  mean  you  get  only  top 
people  who  come  into  the  Army.  A lot 
of  college  educated  people  who  come 
into  the  Army  become  fire  direction 
specialists,”  Captain  Fueger  con- 
tinued. 

Fire  direction  in  an  artillery  unit 
requires  that  someone  be  able  to  com- 
bine meteorological  data,  wind  direc- 
tion, observers’  target  reports  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  unit,  in  mathemati- 
cal terms.  Once  combined,  the  FDC 
specialist  must  be  able  to  provide  pre- 
cision instructions  to  gun  crews  as  to 
direction  of  fire,  elevation  or  deflec- 
tion of  guns  for  distance,  and  the 
proper  ammunition  and  powder  to  be 
used. 

The  fire  direction  center  is  the  es- 
sential link  between  the  observers  — 
people  who  want  artillery  fire  on  a 
specific  location  — and  the  gun  sec- 
tions which  deliver  it.  And  the  13E  is 
the  man  who  does  the  mathematics 
and  computations  to  get  “steel  on  the 
target.” 

To  assist  the  fire  direction  center. 


the  Field  Artillery  Digital  Automatic 
Gomputer  (FADAG)  does  most  of  the 
computation  work.  Information  is  fed 
into  the  FADAG  and  the  correct  firing 
data  is  generated.  While  every  effort 
is  made  to  insure  that  proper  informa- 
tion goes  into  the  computer,  the  ex- 
perienced fire  direction  center  opera- 
tor must  be  able  to  analyze  the 
FADAG’s  output  to  insure  its  ac- 
curacy. The  FDG  specialist  must  be 
able  to  perform  manually  every  func- 
tion the  FADAG  performs  automat- 
ically. 

The  seven -week  FDG  specialist 
course  will  insure  the  13E  knows  all 
of  the  tools  involved  in  field  artillery 
fire  direction  and  how  to  use  them. 
Once  in  an  FDG,  he  will  increase  his 
knowledge  and  proficiency  in  their 
use  through  training  conducted  by 
technical  experts  in  the  unit. 

Experienced  13Es,  those  who 
have  shown  their  capabilities  in  the 
fire  direction  of  a six-howitzer  bat- 
tery, may  find  themselves  working  in' 
the  battalion  fire  direction  operations 
section  where  much  more  than  firing 
data  is  involved.  This  section,  the 
nerve  center  of  an  artillery  battalion, 
is  concerned  with  artillery  training, 
artillery  plans  and  artillery  security. 

“13  Echo  is  the  MOS  for  the  pro- 
fessional in  field  artillery.  Promotions 
are  generally  faster  in  this  MOS  than 
most  others  because  13E  gets  better 
people,”  Gaptain  Fueger  claims. 

A 13E  will  develop  skills  in 
working  with  people,  organizing, 
developing  teamwork  and  will  work 
with  automotive  and  radio/electronic 
equipment.  Another  field  in  which 
proficiency  will  develop  is  in  drafting 
and  in  the  use  of  topographical  maps. 
The  mathematical  skills  developed  in 
the  fire  direction  center  will  always 
be  of  value,  whether  in  the  military  or 
as  a civilian. 

“13E  is  a good  MOS  to  stay  in  the 
Army  with  for  20  or  30  years,”  Gap- 
tain  Fueger  said,  “but  even  if  he  stays| 
only  three  years,  it  will  be  good  both 
for  the  man  and  the  Army.” 
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